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Kditorial 


Macte Nova Virtute, Puer; Sic Itur Ad Astra 


Falcon’s motto (from Vergil) is a good one: ‘Rejoice in your newfound 
valour, young man: thus you will scale the stars!’ Many young men of 
Falcon have splendidly lived up to it, in spite of (or perhaps because of) 
the hard days upon which their country has fallen. It is difficult to write 
this editorial from a distance of 5 000 miles and seven years — but at least 
one can write in the confident assurance that the SPIRIT of a school does 
not easily change with the years or with the vicissitudes of politics and 
war. Education IS learning valour and setting out to scale the stars — 
and at Falcon these have always been things to rejoice in. All the more 
so as the political sky has darkened, as the fences have been erected, as 
dire events have closed in upon our little corner of Africa. We can claim 
that in these eventful 25 years, the spirit of our school has not once 
seriously faltered. 


What IS its spirit — which so deftly eludes the prospectus and the 
pictures? Falcon remains stubbornly unphotogenic, its squat houses and 
tin roofs seen to best advantage through the blue smoke of jacaranda 
blossom in October or against the backdrop of the Mulingwanes soft and 
luminous pink in the sunset. It has no Victorian Gothic archways, no 
cloistered quad, no breath-catching vista — except the “avenue” at 
flamboyant time. From Swimming Bath Hill it is an untidy sprawl among 
the trees, given perspective only by the noble bulk of Black Kopje behind. 
From the air its playing fields are merely a gash of green in a parched 
landscape. 


But it has an atmosphere all of its own. Like all schools it comes to 
fife when the boys return; more than most schools it is ghostly in their 
absence. The ‘village’ lay-out is, of course, its distinctive feature: the 
buildings of the last few years have preserved this, and the ‘high street’ 
is still the focal point of the school. The flavour of the mining days lingers 
— for the dumps, though dustily dwindling, still stand, The mine offices 
are now workshops and studios. The “Eighteen-Room House” — once 
the porticoed home of the mine manager, where elegant trolleys were 
wheeled on to the verandah with afternoon tea, is now a scarcely discernible 
pile of rubble, The old golf course (the first in Rhodesia to boast grass 
greens) is now as abandoned and overgrown as the rusty relics of headgear 
in the bush around. Only the ghost of “Charlie”, the victim of some for- 
gotten mining misadventure, still haunts the dormitories on summer nights, 
so it is said. 


And what of the modern Falcon, set amid the mine dumps and the 
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School Notes 


_ It is perhaps a symptom of our present beleaguered situation that there 
is so little noteworthy to record for 1978. On the placid surface of the 
Governing Body the only ripple was caused by the resignation of Mr. 
Eugene Halsted. Mr. Halsted had served on the Board for a number of 
years and his interest and services will be missed. 

There were no changes in the teaching staff, although Mr. I. G. Jones 
who had been living in Essexvale and “keeping his hand in” with some 
Mathematics teaching, moved to Salisbury at the end of the year. He 
left in a blaze of glory, entering his II[A Mathematics group for O level 
and seeing all 22 of them achieve A Grades — a story which was only 
mildly misreported in the Press. Among staff families no one was hatched, 
matched or despatched — a record attributed by the wags to the security 
fence. On the Administrative side we welcomed Sister Alison Oberholtzer 
to the Sanatorium in October. 


The diary for the year shows that all the familiar events took place: 
there were Open Days, in March and October; Confirmations, Anglican 
and Presbyterian, in July; a Leavers’ Dance (in Bulawayo); a Cadet Camp. 
in October; and, after various vicissitudes, a successful Old Boys’ Weekend 
in September. This last was rescued from oblivion by the arrival of a 
party of Johannesburg Old Boys — including some useful cricketers — 
by private plane. There was also a particularly good play production in 
July, which won an award in the Schools Drama Festival. 


Perhaps we should not tempt Providence, after all, by complaining of 
lack of incident; rather we should count our blessings in that 1973 
followed so closely the pattern of its predecessors. 


Obituary 
MR. G. D. MILNE 


It was only after the Magazine had gone to the printers that we 
learned with deep regret of the death of Mr. G. D. Milne on Good 
Friday, 13th April, at his home in Salisbury, and with his passing Falcon 
has lost one of its firmest friends. 


No one could claim to be more closely connected with the founding 
of the School than he. He was one of the small group who raised the 
required funds to guarantee the purchase of the buildings from African 
Associated Mines Limited and a lease of land from Willoughby’s Con- 
solidated. Together with Mr. Rolf Henwood and Mr. Eric Hockey, he 
was one of the original Trustees, and his name appears with Mr. Hen- 
wood’s on the Deed constituting the Falcon College Trust. He was 
modest about his contribution, which was always a generous one, so 
that it is easy to underestimate it. The playing field known as Founders 
ought really to bear his name as the Milne Field, and presumably it was 
only because of the possible confusion with the late Mr. Jack Mylne 
that custom has decreed otherwise. He also has the distinction of having 
had both a son (Donald) and a grandson (Ross) at Falcon. 


Even after his retirement as an active member of the Board of 
Governors, he remained keenly interested in the School and unashamedly 
partisan in its interests. His ready smile and twinkling eyes brought a 
warmth to all his dealings, and he will be sadly missed. We would offer 
our sincere sympathy to his widow, Anne, and to the members of his 
family. 


MR. J. R. HOLL 


There have been several tragic incidents in the past year involving 
the parents and families of Falcon boys, and one in particular deserves 
mention in these pages. It was with great regret that we learned of the 
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death in December of Mr. John Hill, who was ambushed and killed by 
terrorists on his ranch in the Mashaba district. It was entirely through 
Mr. Hill’s enthusiasm and generosity that the Falcon air-strip was com- 
pleted in 1976. This has provided a facility for which many of us are 
grateful and by which he will be remembered. We would offer our 
deepest sympathy to the members of his family. 


GORDON M. MACLACHLAN 


Gordon MacLachlan, who was in Hervey House from 1972 until 
the end of 1976, was killed in action in July, shortly before completing his 
National Service. He was a quiet and friendly boy who was popular with 
his contemporaries and, in spite of an inherent shyness, he was always 
willing to take on anything when called upon to do so. He was a House 
Prefect in his last year, and his chief interest lay in the activities of the 
Exploration Society. It was on that Society’s 1975 expedition to Four 
Rivers Camp in the Okavango that he had to be flown out with a sus- 
pected skull fracture after the Land-Rover of the Museum Staff, in which 
he was a passenger, had overturned. However, when this proved happily 
not to be the case, he returned to the expedition to indulge his interest 
in entomology, working under the direction of Dr. Pinhey. He was also 
on the 1976 expedition to Mosdene, shortly before he went into the Army. 


Gordon was a gentle, retiring young man, and his death came as a 
great shock to his many friends. To his parents, and to his younger 
brother Anton, we extend our deepest sympathy. 


ANTHONY J. MILLAR 


Anthony Millar was killed in action in November, while serving with 
the Rhodesian Light Infantry, and only a few days before his release from 
the Army. He intended to go to Natal University to read Electronics, and 
with his good ability and diligence he was likely to have done well. 


Anthony left at the end of 1976 and obtained four good A level passes. 
In his last year he was a College Prefect and Head of Tredgold. Although 
rather reserved, he had noticeable strength of character and his quiet 
determination commanded a lot of respect. He played Rugby for the 
Ist XV and Cricket for the 2nd XI; and he was a member of several 
Societies, particularly those with a scientific or Natural History bias. 
As always, one is struck by a sense of waste in the tragic death of so 


talented and versatile a young man. We extend our deepest sympathy 
to his family. 


Prize Giving, 1978 


Prize giving took place on the Ist December, 1978, and was attended 
by a large number of parents and visitors. In welcoming them, the Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors, Mr. G. W. A. Chubb, drew attention to 
the fact that it was the 25th such occasion in the School’s history and said 
it was appropriate that the Guest of Honour should be one who had served 
on the Board of Governors since it had first been formed. He also thanked 
the parents for their loyal support, and the Headmaster and his staff for 
their faithful service, in what had been a most trying and difficult year. 
One could only pray that there would soon be an end to the killing, that 
life would return to normal, and that the young men going out from school 
would come back safely from their periods of national service. 


THE HEADMASTER’S REPORT 


Whenever I come to prepare my Report for these occasions, it is my 
practice to read through what I said the previous year — if only to avoid 
some of the more embarrassing contradictions that might become apparent 
to the attentive; and when I did just this the other day, I was forcibly 
struck by the thought that everything I said last year could appropriately 
be said again this year. 


Now this, I must make plain, is not because I was then speaking great 
truths, or because I was granted the gift of prophecy; it is merely that 
what was speculation then remains speculation now, because nothing at 
all has happened in the interim to change things. I don’t know about you, 
but I find this inexpressibly frustrating: nothing at all has happened, and 
we are now very much as we were then. 


Of course, to say “nothing at all has happened” is not strictly true. 
In that interim, something approaching a thousand Rhodesians have been 
killed each month: there are now a quarter of a million schoolchildren not 
receiving any education; there are 6 000 teachers unemployed; a thousand 
schools have been closed by intimidation, many of them in Matabeleland 
burned with their books and equipment. These are acts of barbarism every 
bit as senseless as the murders and mutilations, and they ought to fill us 
with the utmost indignation. 


Nor do I know what perverted logic terrorism uses to persuade itself 
that the murder of children’s education is necessary; for while they succeed 
in depriving the Administration of a few thousand dollars in school fees, 
they are saving it hundreds of thousands in teachers’ salaries. It is not 
Government that is suffering, but people; and one might well ask what 
kind of man it is “whom if his son ask bread, will give him a stone”. 
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It is such thoughts as these, such feelings of indignation and frustra- 
tion, that make it very tempting to shut out the bleakness of the present 
and the blankness of the future by putting on rose-coloured spectacles of 
reminiscence, and to take you on a sentimental journey over the first 25 
years of this School’s history, 24 of which I have been privileged to share. 


25 years is hardly a blink in the eye of evolution, but it is a fair slice 
of a man’s lifetime and, in a country as young as this, with so short a 
history, it can hardly be insignificant. I shall do my best to resist reminis- 
cence, but no account of our present situation can be faithful without 
some regard to the historical perspectives. 


This School opened at the beginning of 1954, but the formal opening 
was on the 10th April, 1954 — the first Founders’ weekend. It was 
attended by the first Governor General of the Federation of the Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland, the late Lord Llewellin — and I take it as a happy omen 
that the first name on the list of prize-winners today is that of his great- 
nephew; it was also attended by the Acting Governor of Southern Rho- 
desia, This last was Sir Robert Tredgold, and in his speech he described 
the young school as a “venture of faith”, and expressed the hope that an 
independent school such as Falcon would live to make a valuable contri- 
bution to the history of this country. He was followed by Lord Llewellin, 
who said it was given to many to be in at the start of a new venture, 
and that the founding of the College in the early days of the Federation 
made it more significant, for the days of pioneering were by no means 
over. 


Now there is nothing very remarkable about these words. If one 
didn’t know something about the sincerity and enthusiasm of the men 
concerned, they might be dismissed as pious platitudes. But I would 
venture to suggest that they are as meaningful now as they were then: we 
are still faced with a “venture of faith”, we stand on the threshold of a 
new order of things, and the days for pioneering are still not over. 


For those of you who were not yet born in 1954, or who lived in other 
parts of the world, it is difficult to imagine the euphoria, the heady 
enthusiasms, of those early Federal days. Even the mistakes that were 
made were for the most part well-intentioned, so that there was no shortage 
of faith for new ventures, even the sort of venture that aimed to create 
from a derelict mining settlement a school, in the words of an early 
prospectus, “to combine the best traditions of the English public schools 
with their counterparts in the Dominions”; and the Editor of an early 
publication called “The Falcon Review” spoke brave words when he called 
on “those privileged to be numbered among the foundation members of 
this School” to “emulate the Falcon as he strives upward towards the 
sun” and “to take to heart the prayer of that Elizabethan pioneer, Sir 
Francis Drake, that we may be inspired not only to begin the task well, 
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but also to persevere in the continuance of the same until it be well and 
truly finished”. I think they did begin their task well, and that we owe 
probably more than we realise to that first generation of Falcons. It was 
by no means roses all the way. and they had need of brave words and 
enthusiasms for their venture of faith. 


But there is one sense in which that Editor’s quotation from Drake’s 
prayer was not apt, for no school is ever well and truly finished: it is a 
living growth, which must evolve and adapt itself to the society it serves; 
and it will only die a natural death when it ceases to serve that society and 
is rejected by it as an anachronism. It was for this reason that I was 
careful to say earlier that we are celebrating our first 25 years. It is only 
a phase that is complete, a unit of time, a quarter of a century. In most 
other senses we are no more complete than we were that day in April, 
1954, when Their Excellencies spoke of new ventures. 


How then can Falcon serve this country in the next 25 years? How 
can it avoid becoming an anachronism? Well, to answer those questions, 
as I have said before, you must always start with an act of faith — a 
different act of faith from that of 25 years ago but one that is just as vital. 
We have got to believe that this country will be a reasonably free society, 
because you can be quite sure that no independent school can survive 
without independence, and free enterprise is as important to our kind of 
education as it is to the commercial ventures of the entrepreneur. We 
have got to believe that this will happen, because only thus can we make 
it happea. 


Given this act of faith, there are two ways in which an independent 
school such as this can serve this country well. The first is that, in the 
inevitable turmoil created by a period of change, it must consistently 
maintain what are universally regarded as standards of excellence. Now 
an independent school should be well placed to do this, if it is allowed to 
function as it ought: first, because it does not necessarily have to conform 
to the State pattern; and, second, because in a more positive sense it 
should have the freedom to experiment. It should thus be in a position to 
maintain those things that have been proved to be good if and when they 
come under assault from expediency; and to pioneer what is new and not 
yet proven in matters of educational development. 


The second thing is that, while it may and ought to be different from 
its State counterparts, it must nevertheless have relevance. I think this is 
sometimes not properly understood. Schools, whether public or private. 
must have relevance to the society they serve. They can’t be Ivory 
Towers, museum pieces of things as they were, protecting the timid or the 
privileged from the inexorable march of events. Schools, surely, more 
than any other institution, must reflect things as they are, and perhaps as 
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they will be. Thus, for example, in a multi-racial society, a school that 
Js not multi-racial is an anachronism. 


Tt is understandable that there are many who fear that to make 
education relevant to a changing situation automatically means a debase- 
ment of educational standards, but this is certainly not so if the school 
concerned is any good. For relevance and excellence are really insepar- 
ables, and I don’t see how you can have the second without the first. 


__ Let me give you an example to show you what I mean. In common 
with most independent schools — and indeed with Government schools 
—— we quite recently decided that at certain levels the teaching of African 
languages ought to be compulsory. That is an example of relevance, in 
that it was something considered necessary, indeed overdue, in a changing 
situation. Having decided we should do it, we then considered how best 
we could do it, and we came to the conclusion that, admirable as they 
may be, language tapes are a poor substitute for a teacher who knows his 
subject. We then had to solve the special problem here of deciding which 
of the two languages we should teach, and our decision was that we ought 
to teach both. Next came the question of who would teach them. Now 
I have a very versatile and loyal staff, and it would not have been the 
first time that I had cajoled some of them into teaching something they 
both didn’t want to and didn’t know much about, However, there came 
to mind a lady housekeeper we had in earlier days, of whom we were all 
very fond, and who felt that it was more courteous to speak to her staff in 
the vernacular; and who was often heard to say, in tones of the utmost 
refinement: “Jocanich, tata lo toilet rolls lapa Tredgold House”: and it 
was not difficult for me to see that the thing could become a farce unless 
it was done properly. And so we now have visiting from Mzingwane 
School, Mr. Julius Moyo to teach Ndebele and Mr. Christopher Mashawa 
to teach Shona; and if the situation developed so that we needed a full- 
time, resident teacher of African languages — or indeed in any other 
subject — I should not hesitate to appoint the best man I could find for 
the job. To do so would demonstrate the pursuit, at least, of excellence. 


What is relevant today is, of course, likely to be very different from 
what was relevant 25 years ago; and indeed when they spoke then of the 
traditions of the English public schools, they did not mean any slavish 
adherence to the principles of Dr. Arnold — which were, I recall, that 
first you should stuff boys’ heads with religious and moral principles, and 
then you should flog them into gentlemanly conduct. There followed, a 
bad third, something about intellectual attainment. What was relevant to 


i in the 1830s was no longer quite so relevant to Falcons in the 
S. 


; But if we recognise that relevance to Zimbabwe in the seventies and 
eighties is likely to mean considerable change from the fifties, and if we 
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start reforming our curriculm as a result, then we must be very careful not 
to throw out the baby with the bath-water. To throw out French and 
Latin as anachronisms and to offer the more “relevant” options of Shona 
and Ndebele at ‘O’ Level would be wrong. In the first place we don’t 
want Shona and Ndebele as academic disciplines: we want them as means 
of communication. And even if we do, in the fullness of time, offer them 
as examination subjects, it would be tragic to do so at the expense of 
languages which, with their literature and traditions, lie at the heart of 
western culture. I should like to see Shona and Ndebele taught throughout 
the primary standards and up to the end of Form II in the high schools, 
taught as living languages, and conveying as much as possible of the 
history, customs and traditions of the ethnic group concerned. Thereafter 
there could well be a place for them in the curriculum as optional lan- 
guages, in the same way that I hope indigenous literature and history will 
find their way into our syllabuses as optional studies. But radical reforms 
must never destroy our cultural traditions. After all, you don’t have to sell 
your piano to learn the marimba. 


It is thus important that we should use our independence wisely in 
the pursuit of relevance and excellence, especially because, after majority 
rule has had time to settle into the saddle, there are likely to be some 
quite dramatic changes in our educational system. As is only right and 
proper, the needs of the majority may be better served by curricula tailor- 
made for Zimbabwe. I think it quite likely, for example, that the Sixth 
Form as we know it, and ‘A’ Level qualifications for university entrance, 
may be superseded by something different in the State system of the future. 
Now this is exactly how independent schools can best serve the national 
needs — by providing alternatives: for relevance doesn’t by any means 
imply conformity. There will always be those, black and white, who will 
want those internationally accepted qualifications that will take them to 
Edinburgh to read Medicine, or Oxford to read Law, or London to read 
Engineering. In such a situation it would not be irrelevant to continue 
with ‘A’ Levels instead of, say a Zimbabwe Certificate of Education. It 
would, rather, be fulfilling a necessary function outside the State system 
and, I would hope, maintaining standards of excellence, universally 
recognised, which would serve as a passport to places of learning anywhere 
in the world. 


And so we come back to where we began, 25 years ago, with a new 
venture of faith; and without something of the high hopes and enterprise 
of those days, we cannot make it work. This is no time for timid politics 
and face-saving policies; and most of all we must rid ourselves of our 
illusions — that prevalent form of self-deception that I like to call 
Dodo-ism, in which the subject persuades himself that things will probably 
go along for him much as before and therefore there is no need to adapt. 


{1 


In the interests of strict ornithological accuracy it must be said that 
the Dodo really only had one choice, because he had forgotten how to fiy; 
so he couldn’t take off for somewhere else that provided the conditions 
he was used to. But even if he hadn’t forgotten, it would still have been 
a dangerous speculation, for it was unlikely that the easy pickings he had 
enjoyed on the Island of Mauritius were to be had anywhere else in the 
world. So that when the predator Man arrived on the island, the Dodos 
still went on laying their single egg in the same silly places, as if nothing 
had changed. It wasn’t their fault, really, that they couldn’t adapt: but 
that is nevertheless why the Dodo is dead. 


I should not be forgiven if I ended without some reference to the year 
that is past, in which our motto has been “business as usual”. This is not 
a good motto for a school, nor one that you would wish for in better times, 
since it implies that you are doing your best to carry on as usual without 
managing much growth. I am reminded of a monkey-puzzle tree in one 
of the gardens here which I have seen grow from practically nothing and 
which has always attracted my admiration. You can see very clearly the 
annual growth, and I dont’ think I am being imaginative when I say that 
looking up the bole you can tell which years have been good rainy seasons. 
Schools are rather like that: you can tell the good years by the amount of 
growth — not, of course, just physical growth, but the general enrichment. 
If this analogy is apt, then like many other institutions in this country at 
this time, it has not been a spectacular year. The educational climate has 
been pretty dry, and we haven’t put out many green shoots. There have 
been some notable exceptions, and there comes to mind an unusually good 
play production, which was a splendid corporate effort and which won the 
Tony Bulling Award in the Schools’ Drama Festival. I am also particularly 
conscious of the efforts that have been made to keep things going well 
in often difficult circumstances. We have had an unusual number of senior 
boys this year whom we should have liked to see rewarded this afternoon. 
I think there were no less than eight candidates nominated by House- 
masters for the Greaves Trophy, and when our decision was made we all 
voiced our regret that so many good candidates could not all have received 
recognition. 


I am grateful, too, to my staff, almost all of whom continue their 
Jekyll and Hyde existence as schoolmasters and para-military policemen. 
It isn’t always easy to be your best on Monday morning when Saturday 
was spent umpiring on some arid pitch and Sunday strapped to a machine- 
gun mounting on the road to Beit Bridge. 


So, as we approach our next 25 years, I am glad to report that the 
Ark is still afloat, its timbers sound, its crew and cargo in good health; 
but we all look forward to the day when the dove will return, with “an 
olive leaf pluck’d off”, to tell us that the waters have receded and that 
life has returned again to normal, 
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Before presenting the prizes, Mr. Frank Bryce Hendrie in an amusing 
speech recalled some of his predecessors as Guests of Honour over the 
past 25 years, who included in their number two peers, seven knights, 
several captains of industry, a doctor or two and at least one professor. 
On only three occasions had the office been filled by speakers from within 
the Board of Governors: in 1959, by the late Mr. H. B. Dugmore; in 1960, 
by the late Sir Robert Tredgold, then President of the Board; and in 
December, 1965, when, he had to confess, he himself had been called upon 
at very short notice because, “arising out of a very recent, one-sided and 
dramatic declaration of considerable notoriety, our very well-known invited 
guest had found it inadvisable to leave Salisbury”. 


In reviewing the service to Falcon over the years of those who had 
been Members of the Board of Governors, Mr. Bryce Hendrie paid special 
tribute to Mr. G. D. Milne and Mr. R. Henwood who, in 1952, had 
initiated the purchase of the property and early in 1953 formed the Falcon 
College Trust. Despite living far away in Mashonaland, Donnie Milne and 
Rolf Henwood had always maintained the closest interest in Falcon affairs 
but, being modest men, they had also “most artfully dodged any kind of 
speech-making”. When Falcon had opened its doors in January, 1954, 
the fees had been £90 a term. There was no need to tell his audience how 
much they had multiplied since then, but it brought to mind the headmaster 
in England who, when deploring the fact that his school’s annual fees had 
multiplied over nine times between 1939 and 1975 — from £150 to £1 380 
— observed that over the same period the cost of maintaining an inmate 
of Her Majesty’s prisons had risen from £130 to £1750 — or nearly 
fourteen times. 


Mr. Bryce Hendrie concluded: “Starting as it did on an old mining 
camp 25 years ago, with little in the way of creature comforts, Falcon 
certainly had the pioneering spirit. Today the spirit is still there, and I 
think it is this, more than any other single thing, that will enable us over 
the next 25 years to respond to the challenge so clearly stated today by 
our Headmaster.” 
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Standard 5: 


Form I: 


Form IU: 


Form IV: 


Lower VI: 


Upper VI: 


Prize Winners, 1978 


Class Prize: C. K. M. Douie. 
Good Work Prize: K. D. Parsons. 


Form Prize: D. M. Curtis. 

Good Work Prize: J. D. Albany-Ward. 

Form Prize: A. J. Stobart. 

Good Work Prizes: G. G. du Plessis, J. T. van Jaarsveldt, 
J. C. B. Nicolle. 


Form Prize: B. C. Rackham. 

Merit Prizes: E. D. Thomas, R. N. Cunliffe. 

Good Work Prizes: A. R. Johnson, J. P. de la Fargue, B. D. Yeatman, 
J. Christianakis. 


English: B. Schur. 

French: C. J. Cunliffe. 
Afrikaans: D. P. Tennick. 
Latin: C. J. Cunliffe. 

History: A. M. Campbell. 
Geography: D. M. Bruessow. 
Mathematics: B. Schur. 
Physics: B. Schur. 

Chemistry: B. Schur. 
Biology: B. Schur. 


English: J. E. Marais. 

Afrikaans: J. C. Levine. 

Latin: P. D. Wright. 

History: A. J. Stewart. 

Mathematics (single subject): M. S. Beavon. 
Biology: M. R. Digby. 


English: A. J. Randell. 

History (Philpott & Collins Prize): A. J. Randell. 
Geography: S. B. Viviers. 

Economics: I. A. Sly 

Mathematics (Pure and Applied); A. J. Randell. 
Mathematics: J. F. Whidborne. 

Physics: J. F. Whidborne. 

Chemistry: C. P. O. van R. Mostert. 

Biology: C. P. O. van R. Mostert. 
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SPECIAL PRIZES: 
Handwriting: F. N. Kayisa. 
Reading (Junior): A. J. Stobart. 
Reading (Senior): J. P. Hopkins. 
Art (Junior): D. P. Culley. 
Music (Junior): N. A. Shepherd. 
Agg-Manning Cup (Speech and Drama — Senior): H. E. C. Hamilton. 
Humphrey Cup (Speech and Drama — Junior): G. A. Jolliffe. 
Special Prize for Best Actor: M. A. Nicholson. 
Current Affairs (Junior); H. Schur. 
Current Affairs (Senior): L. J. Christianakis. 
Andrew Hope Memorial Essay: A. J. Stewart. 
John Lamb Memorial Trophy: P. H. Graham. 
Kim Margesson Memorial Trophy: B. Schur. 
Greaves Trophy: P. A. Soutter. 
Governor’s Trophy: M. A. Nicholson. 
Headmaster’s Prize: M. J. Loubser. 


Scholarship Awards 1979 


Exhibition to Corpus Christi, Cambridge (Engineering): 
J. F. Whidborne. 

Government Scholarships: 
J. F. Whidborne. 


C. P. van R. Mostert. 
H. E. C. Hamilton. 


Entrance Awards 1979 


Open Scholarships: 
No Award. 


Dugmore Memorial Scholarship: 
R. M. Sim (Eagle/Springvale). 


African Associated Mines (Closed) Scholarships: 
S. P. W. Bell (Mashaba). 
G. C. Chapman (Hillside). 
D. S. Dreyer (Mashaba). 
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Examination Results, 1978 


G.C.E. “A” LEVEL 


S. A. Beckett (Pure Maths, Applied Maths, Physics, Chemistry); R. B. Blevin 
(Economics, History); J. S. Borg (Economics, History); T. C. Boyce (Geography); 
C. D. Bruessow (Geography); L. J. Christianakis (Physics, Biology); J. A. K. Cox 
(English); C. J. W. Danckwerts (Physics, Chemistry); W. Davis (P. and A. Maths, 
Physics); P. H. Graham (Economics, History); H. E. C. Hamilton (P. and A. Maths, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology); M. S. Hankey (English); P. L. Kine (P. and A. Maths, 
Chemistry, Biology); J. D. Lane (Physics); K. J. Langham (Geography); P. C. 
Lindsell (Physics); M. J. Loubser (P. and A. Maths, Physics, Chemistry); H. G. 
MacGregor (P. and A. Maths, Physics); G. H. A. McPherson (Physics); J. McQuade 
(Physics, Chemistry, Biology); A. H. Matthews (English, Latin, History); L. M. 
Menashe (P. and A. Maths, Physics, Chemistry); M. A. Nicholson (P. and A. Maths, 
Biology); P. H. Nicolle (Geography); J. S. Powell-Jones (Economics); A. J. Randell 
(English, History, P. and A. Maths); K. P, Robinson (Economics, English*); T. A. 
Shepherd (P. and A. Maths, Physics, Chemistry, Biology); W. B. Skinner (Economics); 
I. A. Sly (P. and A. Maths, Economics, Physics); M. R. C. Smith (Economics); 
P. A. Soutter (English, Economics); P. A. Surydom (English, Economics); I. R. Stubbs 
(Biology); B. W. Thurlow (Biology); C. N. Towe (Geography); C. P. O. van R. 
Mostert (P. and A. Maths, Physics, Chemistry, Biology”); J. N. Van Wyk (Economics, 
Physics); S. B. Viviers (English, Geography); J. F. Whidborne (P. and A. Maths, 
Physics, Chemistry*). 


NOTE: Passes in “‘S” papers are indicated by asterisk. 


G.C.E. “M”’ LEVEL 


Passes are recorded for school-leavers only —- Lower IV who wrote M levels 


are excluded. In some instances those with 2 passes have matriculated by obtaining 
a third pass at A level, e.g. in Economics. 


4 Passes: K. M. Fenton-Wells, D. F. Giles. 


3 Passes: A. F. Buchanan, C. D. Bruessow, R. M. Danks, R. W. Killick, W. R. 


Lancaster, J. D. Lane, P. C. Lindsell, G. R. Milne, A. Quenet, I. R. 
Stubbs, B. W. Thurlow. 


2 Passes: G. L. A. Butler, G. J. Cornelius, K. J. Langham, G. H. A. McPherson, 


P. H. Nicolle, J. S. Powell-Jones, W. B. Skinner, M. R. C. Smith, I. M. 
Wilson. 


1 Pass: H. Charalambous, W. Clayton, A. S. Goddard, G. J. Langham, M. 
Linton, C. R. E. Stanton. 
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G.C.E. “O” LEVEL 


Those who wrote in Form UI omitted. June passes included where appropriate. 


{0 Passes: B. Schur. 
9 Passes: A. J. Thomas. 
8 Passes: R. G. Bates, C. J. Cunliffe, J. W. M. Hallatt, D. P. C. Tennick. 


7 Passes: D. M. Bruessow, A. M. Campbell, J. G. M. Ferguson, C. Gateley, 
A. B. Gibson, C. P. H. Knaggs, D. D. Maver, I. R. Pugh, B. P. J. 
Wilson. 


6 Passes: S. C. Bryan, M. C. Collings, S. K. Danks, J. P. Dilmitis, A. M. Hardy, 
A. L. MacLachlan, C. H. Matthews, D. A. Rochat, J. W. White, 
M. E. Walters. 


5 Passes: R. W. R. Broom, I. R. Davies, G. A. W. Gilbert, B. G. Hounsell, M. G. 
Jeffreys, R. F. McAulay, E. C. C. Newton, P. J. Oram, J. C. Richards, 
J. S. M. Rodger, T. S. Stringfellow, R. S. H. Wolton. 


4 Passes: J. R. Cochrane, J. N. W. Davidson, D. J. M. Fraser, I. P. Gardner, 
J. A. Glyn-Woods, E. J. Hughes, G. R. Pearson, T. Powell, R. D. C. 
Williams. 


Ww 


Passes: R. D. Annesley, S. V. Bosman, P. O. Jackson, S. J. MacGregor-Sim, 
T. Masters, S. J. Philp, N. H. Sly. 


N 


Passes: M. R. C. Davies, C. L. Hart, N. R. Henderson, B. W. Jolliffe, M. D. 
Tredgold, F. M. P. Taylor, N. J. Valentine. 


| Pass: C. D. Simon. 


Supplementary Passes: 


N. D. Armstrong (1), S. S. De Filippo (2), D. S. Helfer (1), R. P. Levy 
(1), T. De W. Philp (1), S. E. Poles (1), A. Quenet (2), T. J. Reid (1). 


Music Notes 


Regrettably, music at Falcon has reached a dismal low. This is not 
meant to imply that nothing has been achieved this year, for much has. 
However, when one thinks back over the musical history of Falcon, many 
events stand out in excellence, and our present accomplishments lose their 
shine. A production of “The Mikado” and a concert in the school hall 
are two which come to mind. In the latter, a Vivaldi guitar concerto was 
performed by Warwick Armstrong and a Mozart piano concerto was per- 
formed by Henryk Mierowski, with members of the school orchestra suppli- 
mented by some Bulawayo players conducted by Mrs. Microwski. How- 
ever, reminiscences of our past glories, inspiring though they may be, are 
not the purpose of this article, so on to matters more recent. 
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In the first term the school choir was called up and set to forced 
practising in the chapel on Wednesdays at 1.30 p.m. Initially there were 
thirty-three conscripts and one volunteer, although bouts of tone-deafness 
and breaking voices took their toll and by December the number was 
reduced to twenty-nine. In the first term the choir entered the Bulawayo 
Eisteddfod, singing two songs: “Drink to me only” and “The rising of the 
lark”. The choir was most highly complimented by the adjudicator, who 
awarded them a first-class certificate. Later in the year these two songs 
were sung at the variety concert, with considerably less success, but to a 
much more enthusiastic ovation! 

In the second term the choir spent most of its time practising two 
anthems intended for use at school services. These never reached perfor- 
mance standard, however. Also in the second term the choir made a small 
contribution to the school play, “Morning Departure”, with an off-stage 
rendering of the hymn, “Eternal Father, strong to save”. 

In the third term the choir was put to its most dismal task of the year: 
to learn some almost unadulterated Bach for the end-of-year carol services 
in Essexvale and at the school. The numbers inflicted were “Wachet auf” 
(a chorale), “Sheep may safely graze” and “Jesu joy of man’s desiring”. 
In the latter two Andrew Stobart and I provided the necessary instrumental 
accompaniment, with Mr. Martin from Essexvale at the piano for all three. 


Mrs. Bing continued to come out from Bulawayo every Wednesday to 
accompany the choir and also to give piano lessons to about eight pupils. 
S. Bryan and Mrs. McQuade played the organ at morning chapel and school 
services, 

Of those who entered A.B.R.S.M. practical examinations, B. Schur, 
S Bryan, R McQuade and N. Shepherd gained passes. 

In the third term, the inter-house singing competition took place. The 
song set this year was P. J. Mansfield’s arrangement of the Hebridean air, 
“An Eriskay love lilt”. The standard of performance in this item was 
generally very high; it presented considerable difficulties in both intonation 
_ and timing. The optional songs contained the usual crop of guitar and 
choir numbers from Tredgold, Hervey and George Grey, while Founders 
sang a unison version of “There’s got to be a morning after” with clarinet 
and trumpet accompaniment by the Schur brothers, and Oates did an 
unaccompanied choral arrangement of “Swing low sweet chariot”, Peter 
Creswell, who formerly taught at Falcon, did the adjudication, and gave 
the award to George Grey. 

Mrs. McQuade once again coached the standard five recorder group, 
and they played at the variety concert and the carol service. 

The Music Circle continued to meet regularly at my house, with a 
core of about four members, this being, probably, the number one should 
expect in a school of this size. An evening of serious music is not every- 
one’s cup of tea. 

RJ 
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‘Morning Depariure’”’ 


Brama Notes 


LT-CDR, SEANPORD? gj sen am se M. NICHOLSON 
TUT. MANSON ..., cc. ae ge es wa M. HANKEY 
DT. OAKLEY Gass 3 so GS een aus P. WRIGHT 

EA (MCRBE: © eae, eae aie joe “anne has A. ROONEY 
PETTY OFFICER BARLOW _....._..... J. RENWICK 
LEADING SEAMAN HILLBROOK ..... I. STUBBS 
STOKER SNIPE _..... are) Fes pee J. HOPKINS 
STOKER MARIS sas gee gue cae its J. STUBBS 
ABLE SEAMAN HIGGINS ..... ou... D. McAULAY 
CDR AGATFES, ~Ss0' cgay eat ean see wu. H, HAMILTON 
CDR. WHATELY .... ee ee S. VIVIERS 
CAPT. HENION aq st can es a. P, SOUTTER 
CAPT. MARSHADD ui, Sats oxen Ga M. LOUBSER 
BRIN CIEEY: Gray) jenchonnl warn mene ae B. SKINNER 
TELEPHONE OPERATORS. _..... wu. L. MENASHE, J. COX 


This play by Kenneth Woollard presents formidable demands on the 
resources normally available for school productions. The juxtaposition 
of scenes in a submerged submarine with those in the offices of naval com- 
manders on shore is the first problem which must be overcome. The 
obvious solution is to place the submarine scenes, where most of the action 
occurs, on the stage, with the shore staff in front of the apron or at its 
sides. Aesthetically there can be no objections to this arrangement, but it 
does, however, require a good number of spotlights which were simply not 
available. Mr. Reeve-Johnson’s production utilised a ‘double layer’ stage, 
with the shore staff literally above the heads of the submarine crew. This 
required a very elaborate set, but the final result was most satisfactory, 
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particularly from a point of view of the complete isolation of the shore 
staff from the real crisis below the sea. 


I have said that the set was elaborate. This would have been neces- 
sary even without the ‘double layer’, for this play demands a certain amount 
of realism if it is to have its full impact. No efforts were spared in ful- 
filling this requirement. Those involved in the set design and construction, 
the lighting and the stage and sound effects must take a large portion of 
the credit for the success of the production. The sound of grappling hooks 
and chains, the flooding of the escape hatch (with real water, although rather 
luminous green) and the sound of divers hammering on the outside of the 
submarine were all admirably portrayed. 


Despite the importance of set and effects in this play, it goes without 
saying that good acting is a prerequisite if any production is to succeed. 
The cast of the present production had been most thoroughly rehearsed in 
their roles, and their performances were often outstanding. Stanford’s 
calm leadership dominated the submarine scenes. His speech was always 
precise and calculated to impress. Higgins had completely mastered his 
accent, which went hand in hand with a most sensitive rendering of a 
simple Cockney’s philosophy of life. McFee was rather unsure of himself 
at times, but the dour Scots was always in the foreground. Gates came over 
as a very earnest man, but he was rather ineffectual at crisis points. Fenton 
was well portrayed as a captain in complete control of his red tape, being 
completely controlled by it. Manson was cast perfectly as a carefree man- 
of-the-world. 


One of the more important small parts was that of Snipe. His 
nervousness and final hysteria were most convincing. Marshall, Whately, 
Oakley and Barlow were all adequately performed, although in each case 
I felt a bit uneasy about certain aspects — perhaps mainly lack of confi- 
dence. However, this in no way detracted from the overall dramatic 
effect, Right from the opening tableau the audience was caught up in the 
crisis, and followed it to the closing scene with its subdued lighting and 
final surrender to the inevitable death. All concerned are to be con- 
gratulated on a superb piece of school drama. 
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National High Schools Theatre 
Festival, 1978 


Entry: Falcon College 
Play: “Morning Departure” 
by Kenneth Woollard 


DIRECTION and PRESENTATION : 

This was a sensitive and moving production by an obviously dedicated 
team. The combined hard work of all concerned coupled with detailed 
and intelligent direction of a good play, that is perhaps a trifle passive by 
today’s standards, achieved a high measure of success. I was particularly 
impressed by the technicalities of the presentation. To embark upon a 
two-tier set (which is the prime desire of the author) on such a small stage 
with absolutely minimal lighting and other facilities would daunt most 
experienced thespians. Here we were taken into the mid-ships of a 
claustrophobic submarine that was utterly realistic and authentic in each 
detail, then, as the play demands, our attention was cleverly drawn to a 
series of four offices set above the submarine, each one enhancing the 
character that occupied it. Never once did either setting intrude upon the 
other, such was the thoughtfulness of the design. Each change was 
manipulated quietly and efficiently. My one criticism of the changes was 
the necessity of closing the main tabs once or twice in order to change 
properties in the submarine area. After studying the script, I think that, 
if carefully worked out, members of the sub’s crew could have taken off 
properties after black out, and conversely, brought on properties for the 
next scene, also during the black out. Closing of main tabs tends to 
“block out” our contact with the action and also slows down the pace 
of the play. I would have cut all pause to a minimum — naturally, not 
effective ones like STANFORD’S line in Act 1, Sc. 2 — “The only con- 
solation is that their end must have been instantaneous”, which was very 
good indeed, but always increase the pace of the dialogue after an effective 
pause, it underlines the effect and increases the urgency, Entrances, as in 
the same scene, must never be allowed to hold up the action and members 
cf cast who make a late entrance deserve a reprimand. A common fault of 
slackening pace is the audience laugh. Naturally, we must allow laughter. 
it brings relief in drama and is part of the dramatic technique, but always 
give the next line particular attack — this tells the audience that the 
action is proceeding. 
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There were many excellent directional touches. The opening tableau 
was atmospheric and the end of Act-I beautifully handled — the curtain 
and the music were timed perfectly, thus heightening the dramatic effect. 
The director’s sensitivity was again most noticeable at the end of the play, 
which was extremely moving and conveyed the author’s intent of a tribute 


to the men of the Royal Navy Submarine Service. Very good and unusual 
curtain calls. 


A highly successful production that perhaps fell down on insufficient 
attention to sustained pace, but technically outstanding. I extend my 
sincere congratulations to all concerned and hope that this will be the fore- 
runner of many productions of such high standard to be entered into the 
National Theatre Organisation’s High Schools Festival by Falcon College. 


ACTING: 


__ The casting was very strong and well-balanced. There was noticeable 
evidence of ensemble playing, the key to any successful production. I was 
pleased to hear good diction and projection and found the tonal qualities 
of the voices surprisingly mature. Happily, the Rhodesian accent was not 
evident. Actors moved well and used their hands expressively. They 
were obviously familiar with their setting and there were no awkward moves 
or clumsy groupings. I think that the actor playing STANFORD was a 
shade ahead and must be justly praised on sustaining such a large and 
difficult role. 


SET/DECOR: 


The set required by the author is extremely complicated, but he does 
suggest an alternative, which would not be nearly as effective. I was 
pleased to see that the director aimed high and was not daunted by the 
immense technical problems of the original set design, The result of much 
hard work and, I should imagine, tremendous problems, produced an out- 
standing setting, in which every detail was ingenious and successful. 


COSTUMES : 


Authentic, and again, a lot of research and trouble had been under- 
taken to obtain all the necessary requirements to produce the highly 
realistic atmosphere required. 


LIGHTING : 


It was hard to comprehend how this complex set had been lit with 
almost. no facilities, but lit it was and with the greatest effect. The 
ingenuity of the lighting crew is to be admired. Their amazing efforts and 
effects deserve the appreciation of the College Drama section — and 


lara a few stage lights and dimmers to lessen their task for next year’s 
entry! 
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CHOICE OF ENTRY : 

Absolutely ideal for a boys’ senior school, It is a very good drama 
and young men are able to identify with the men who are involved in an 
heroic situation. 


JOHN COBB, 
Adjudicator. 


“Ten Little Indians” 


A House play is always a far more testing exercise than a School 
production. The directors have a more difficult task in choosing, casting 
and realizing the piece of theatre. The actors and stage technicians, being 
drawn from a smaller group, have far greater demands made upon them. 
That “Ten Little Indians” was a success reflected great credit on all 
concerned. 


An Agatha Christie mystery demands that an atmosphere of tension 
be created and yet, to the careful observer, there should be no mystery, for 
the authoress is meticulous in giving clues as to the identity of the mur- 
derer. In achieving the atmosphere, the directors and cast were very 
successful and the clues were there, but not obviously emphasised. 


L. Christianakis as Sir Lawrence Wargrave made a credible self- 
appointed Nemesis. He had the right touch of magisterial presence which 
must have made him a formidable figure to the prisoner in the dock. M. 
Linton, as General Mackenzie gave a convincing performance as the 
upright military man who had some dreadful secret preying upon his con- 
science. William Bone, as played by D. McAulay was very plausible, 
being amusing yet shrewd by turns. The character of Doctor Armstrong 
made considerable demands upon A. Campbell who met these more than 
adequately. The two female roles, Vera Claythorne and Emily Brent, 
portrayed by C. Danckwerts and J. Christianakis respectively, were made 
more of a challenge in that they had to be created by boys. This entails 
much more hard work, because even the smallest movements and gestures 
have to be created from scratch, if the characters are to be believeable. 
That both actors were able to do this in front of a mainly school-boy 
audience is a tribute to their hard work and aplomb. M. Loubser gave a 
competent performance, as the hero Philip Lombard, whilst J. de la Fargue 
made an agreeably brash young Anthony Marston. A Holborn, L. 
Scheijde and N. Walters were capable supporting characters. 


The simple, but well constructed set served the needs of the play 
extremely well. The lighting was well handled and the sound effects were 
good. Both costumes and make-up assisted admirably in the creation of 
the illusion, which is a play. The entertainment provided by Oates House 
was much appreciated and we hope that other houses will be giving us 
their own offerings in due course. 


House Notes 


Oates House 


Housemaster: G. A. MACDONALD, Esa. 
House Tutor: N. ASHBY, Esa. 
Head of House: LL. J. CHRISTIANAKIS 
Head of School : M. J. LOUBSER 


House Prefects: M. Linton, K. J. B. Langham, K. M. Fenton-Wells, P. A. 
Strydom, A. S. Goddard. 


It is extremely difficult to find a satisfactory scale to use to compare 
one year with another, but when we compare the achievements of Oates 
with its potential, we have had a good year. 


C. Danckwerts set an example last year which has been an inspiration 
to all, and house spirit remained high throughout the year. For example, 
we won the Senior cricket, Senior water polo and the tug o’ war, and came 
a very close second in the relay gala. Since these were all team events, our 
success in them reflected the team spirit and comradeship in the house this 
year. 


It is to be hoped that the prefects of 1979 maintain the good relation- 
ship that has been developed between prefects and boys, as the rewards 
from this far outweigh the somewhat dubious advantages of the ‘rod of 
iron rule’ used in Oates some years back. 


Academically Oates did well this year, particularly in the Junior 
Section of the house, where 623 pluses were obtained during the year, 
with Form Three securing 210 of those. In addition, Good Work Prizes 
for the Third Form were won by J. Christianakis, J. de la Fargue and B. 
Yeatman, while A. Campbell and A. Stewart won the History Prizes in 
Form IV and Lower Sixth respectively. A. Stewart also won the Andrew 
Hope Memorial Essay Prize: L. Christianakis won the Senior Current 
Affairs Prize and M. Loubser won an Anglo-American Engineering 
Scholarship. 


One of the highlights of the Houses’s activities was the production of 
‘Ten Little Indians’ by Agatha Christie, which was performed at the end 
of the first term. It was enjoyed by all who saw it, and did much to 
generate the comradeship so evident in Oates this year. 


The changes we have seen in Oates over the last few years have been 
for the good, and with good Juniors and the maintenance of House spirit, 
Oates will go from strength to strength. — 
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George Grey House 


Housemaster: E. J. MARAIS, Esa. 
House Tutor: R. ASHBY, Esa. 
Head of House: M. A. NICHOLSON 
House Prefects: R. B. Blevins P. H. Graham, M. R. Hankey, P. C. 


Lindsell, P. H. Nicolle, P. A. Soutter (College Prefect), 
B. W. Thurlow. 


In summarising the events which have occurred this year, one may 
aptly describe 1978 as being the “Year of Achievement” for George Grey 
in all fields of endeavour. As has been the case in the past six years, this 
can be attributed to our outstanding degree of House Spirit, and the com- 


radeship which exists among all members of the house, both Junior and 
Senior. 


The results of this are many and varied. We have won 23 trophies 
breaking the record set last year by one, the highlights of the year being 
the winning of the Athletics Championship Shield and Standards Cup and 
the winning of the inter-house Singing competition for the first time. 
Personal achievements too, were many, with the attainment of nine colours 
awards and individual trophies for athletics, squash, swimming, rugby, 
cricket and tennis, and the Greaves and Governor’s trophies both being 
awarded to members of the same house, a first time for George Grey. 


Considering that George Grey is unrenowned for its academic ability, 
there has been much hard work in the house this year and we are expecting 
good, hard-earned results in our public examinations. 


Being centrally situated in the College, we have strived to improve 
the external appearance of the house by development of its gardens. This 
has been conscientiously performed throughout the entire year and as a 
result, our gardens are looking very attractive and the orchard has been 
enlarged. Within the house we have maintained the high standards of 
neatness and tidiness and continue to take pride in our windows and 
brasses. 


We had a small intake of new boys this year, something common to 
all the houses in the College, and although a relatively untalented group 
we have had some surprising sporting results from them and we hope to 
receive more as their characters mature. 


In conclusion the leavers wish the house members will-power and 
determination next year and in the years to come and hope they will 
maintain the standards set in the house, and have every success in the 
future. 

MN. 


Founders House 


Housemaster: R. REEVE-JOHNSON, Eso. 
House Tutor: A. TAYLOR, Esa. 
Head of House: I. A. SLY 
College Prefect: H.E.C. HAMILTON 


House Prefects: §. B. Viviers, A. D. Pugh, W. I. Davis, I. R. Stubbs, J. 
S. Borg (Ist and 2nd Terms), D. F. Giles (3rd Term). 


The art of ‘Man Management’ manifests itself in the formative years 
of college life which are not wholly as many schoolboys imagine, during the 
period of prefectorial reign, but right from the onset in Form One. It 
depends not only on one’s personal talents, aspirations, opinions and 
motivations but also on one’s attitude towards those qualities in others. 
The healthy spirit and high standards maintained by the House this year 
can be attributed largely to the peace-makers in each and every age group. 
Natural leaders and positive personalities have appeared. Although the 
Juniors have been influenced by the good example set by the Seniors, they 
have not had to look solely to them for direction and have shown their 
Own initiative in all spheres. 


Once again the sporting record for the year is impressive with Juniors 
and Seniors being well placed in every inter-house contest. Attention 
seemed to be focussed more on the exposition of skills and the enjoyment 
of the games, and less on the results. Consequently players and supporters 
have gained the right pleasures and satisfaction. 


Achievements in cultural competitions, and contributions to societies, 
music and drama have been considerable, and most rewarding. The choir 
and the Academic Challenge team deserve commendation, also the music- 
ians and the writers to the ‘Peregrine’. 


The academic record has surpassed all expectations in that 40 boys 
in Forms I—IV amassed 825 pluses in the mark orders and earned 422 
‘send-ups’ during the year. Twelve boys each acquired over 30 pluses, 
while eight received over 20 ‘send-ups’ each: six of these lads achieved 
both. However, we have also developed a slightly longer tail which has 
needed remedial treatment. 


Above all, the House has enjoyed a happy year thanks to the com- 
petent leadership of I. Sly and the excellent support of the prefects and 
seniors. It is not always fair to single out individuals because everyone has 
made his mark somewhere, but a special mention must be made of the 
following for outstanding performances in one or more of the academic, 
cultural and sporting fields : 
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I. Sly, H. Hamilton, S. Viviers, A. Pugh, W. Davis, J. Borg, C. 
Mostert, K. Robertson, S. McQuade, R. Collier, J. Renwick, 
C. Stanton, J. Stubbs, G. Turner, B. Schur, A. Thomas, C. Cun- 
liffe, B. Rackham, C. Oram, R. Cunliffe, E. Thomas, R. 
Laubscher, H. Schur, D. Curtis, R. McQuade. 


Our thanks go to Mr. A. Taylor for the interest and the time he has 
so willingly devoted to the House in his capacity as tutor. ns 


Hervey House 


Housemaster: P. V. A. PHILIPS, Esa. 
House Tutor: R. J. HOOLE, Esa. 
Head of House: T.C. BOYCE 
College Prefect: W.B. SKINNER 


House Prefects: A. Buchanan, H. Matthews, A. Randall, M. Smith, 
J. Whidborne. 


Despite being the smallest House in the College with only 54 members, 
Hervey acquitted itself well in all aspects of College activity, producing 
the Chairmen of the Mylne and Geographical Societies, and Captains of 
tennis and cricket. 


By dint of hard work, Hervey achieved a fair amount of success in 
sporting activities, coming first in the shooting competition and second in 
hockey, tennis and the swimming gala. 


The academc side was not neglected, and the performance of some 
boys in the House was outstanding. 


Apart from a few disturbances, the House ran smoothly throughout 
1978. House spirit has been good and has shown a quiet determination to 
do well and the willingness on the part of the Seniors to work together. 
The Juniors too, though not outstanding in sporting talent, have made solid 
contributions, which augurs well for the future of Hervey House. 


We are fortunate in having a talented Lower Sixth group who contri- 
buted much to the achievements of both House and College. With them 
at the helm it is to be hoped that Hervey will go from strength to strength 
in 1979, 


Finally, on behalf of the House we would like to wish the leavers well 
and to thank them for their contributions over the years. We hope to see 
them return and visit us whenever they can. — 
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Tredgold House 


Housemaster: F. R. REED, Esa. 
House Tutor: A. B. DAVEY. Esa 
Head of House: J. D. LANE. 


House Prefects: G. Cornelius, G. A. McPherson, G. H. MacGregor, P. L. 
Kime, H. Charalambous. 


_ During 1978 Tredgold enjoyed success in a wide range of school 

activities, 
; Particularly pleasing was the progress made in the academic and 
intellectual fields. John Pickles must be congratulated on his “A” and “S” 
Level results, whilst D. Tennick and D. Maver deserve mention for their 
June “O” Level results. A healthy crop of ‘pluses’ and “‘send-ups’ was 
reaped by all sections of the house. The Academic Challenge team did 
well, losing only one encounter. Tredgold won the combined senior and 
Junior inter-house Debating Competition, thanks mainly to their senior 
speakers. In an effort to encourage public speaking, the “‘Tredgold Society’ 
was initiated at the beginning of the year. Both senior and junior members 
of the House participated in the Society’s meetings, and its first year was 
very fruitful. 

On the sports fields Tredgold’s seniors on a number of occasions per- 
formed well above themselves. Our humble cricket team came close to 
winning the finals of the Senior Cricket Competition, and our even less 
talented water polo side gave the eventual winners, Oates, a good run for 
their money. D. Tennick must be congratulated on his selection to play 
in the final Nuffield Cricket Trials, for the Selector’s XL This year Falcon 
Senior tennis has been dominated by young Tredgold players. Worthy of 
note are D, Bruessouw and D. Avery who won the Seniors doubles event. 
Avery also won the Seniors singles event, and played for Matabeleland 
(Under 16 age group). Not surprisingly Tredgold won the inter-house 
Senior tennis competition. 

_The Junior sides have had as much if not more success, as the 
Seniors. They won the Junior cricket and rugby inter-house competitions, 
and also the Junior cross-country. Apart from these wins, Tredgold 
Junior sides were also in the hockey and water polo finals. There were no 
particularly outstanding junior sportsmen, and their success obviously was 
in their team-work. It was notable that the UISA, U14A, U13A cricket 
and the UI4A and UI3A rugby captains all came from Tredgold. 

Tredgold hung on to their traditional Sth place at the-Gala, after 
fierce competition from Oates, and G. Stewart is to be congratulated on his 
freestyle record and his string of firsts. 

Tredgold came third in the inter-house athletics. D. Tennick and G. 
Petler performed well for both the house and the school. 

The future looks bright for Tredgold and the House will go from 
strength to strength. 

J. LANE 
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Junior House 


1978 is the second year that Falcon has had a Standard V group and 
therefore a Junior House. This year’s nine boys possessed a great range 
of abilities, interests and skills and it has been particularly pleasing to see 
that every boy has made a significant contribution to the House, and very 
often the School. 


Academically, there has been strong rivalry at the head of the class, 
outstanding results have been achieved and there has been a sound record 
of effort, marred only by the one or two who were too easily satisfied. On 
the cultural side, the choir and Debating and Natural History Societies 
have been well supported, and there have been trips to the Museum in 
Bulawayo and to Chipingali Wild Life Orphanage. Despite competing 
outside their age group, the boys have more than held their own on the 
sporting side, having represented the School at rugby, cricket and tennis; 
and with swimming, shooting and fishing also popular. 


The Duke of Edinburgh recently wrote in support of an appeal for 
funds for the Sail Training Association of the U.K. that there was ample 
evidence of the success of Adventure Schools, the Outward Bound, the 
Duke of Edinburgh Award Scheme, the Playing Fields Association and 
so on. He continued (of England) “Where these facilities are not available 
who can blame the youth of today for seeking other outlets to relieve the 
boredom of a mollycoddling society.” And whilst the need in Rhodesia 
is certainly less, there is still scope for creative hobbies, the learning of 
simple craft skills and the exhausting of the body over a demanding course 
with the mental satisfaction which follows. To this end, some elementary 
exercises have been completed in wood and metal involving simple shaping, 
soldering, riveting and some forge work. Some practice in simple vehicle 
maintenance has been given. After a period spent practising arboreal 
feats, teams have competed against one another over a testing combat 
course. The most pleasing aspect of this, in addition to the obvious 
mastery of aerial ropes, the building up of confidence and the strengthening 
of bodies has been the generation of a greater spirit of camaraderie. 
Under the strenuous testing, each boy has come to know himself better, his 
strengths and weaknesses and those of the other boys — and heightened 
by the competitive conditions, a helping hand has been extended and the 
less agile boys have excelled. I hope that this spirit will never be forgotton. 


Finally I must thank C, Danckwerts, M. Mash, I. Rutledge and R. 
Smith for all they have put into the House; from the necessary, routine 
work to the understanding they have shown in handling this lively and 
imaginative brood. 

G.A. 
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Girls’ House 


For the first time Falcon has a Girls’ House. The house is made up 
of two boarders, four staff daughters and two Essexvale girls. 


Being girls in a boys’ school, it is practically impossible to compete in 
sporting activities. Although real competition is out of the question, the 
girls have been able to shoot, use the Junior House ropes and fufi-slides, 
play tennis and squash and swim in the relay teams in the School Gala. 


Louise Menashe represented the school in squash and has been elected 
to the “SO Club” for this sport — a first for a Falcon girl. 


We entered a team for the Academic Challenge, and although we came 
last, at least it gave us a chance to compete in a school activity. The girls 
also combined with the Junior House to sing in a non-competitive capacity 
in the Inter-House Singing Competition. 


Joy-Anne Cox and Louise Menashe were able to take part in the 
school production of ‘Morning Departure’, and both added a welcome 
feminine touch to an otherwise all-male cast. 


This year there have been a few teething problems, but we have learnt 
from our mistakes. With the many opportunities now open to the girls, 
one hopes they will benefit from and contribute to life in the school. 


T.v W. 
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Cricket 


In some ways, the report for this season is rather similar to that of 
1977 — namely, an excess of rain and a drought of fast bowlers. During 
the first term most sides managed a maximum of two matches only, as, 
week after week, net sessions and practice games were washed out. In fact, 
the very first time that the Ist XI walked on to any cricket field was when 
they commenced play against the powerful Plumtree side — and that was 
one week after the start of the academic year! 


Tronically, the “Bushtick League” was one feature of the cricketing 
calendar that did manage to defy the elements, and we managed to dodge 
sufficient thunderstorms and “guti” weather to enjoy a most successful 
series of matches, although we did have to poach the odd athletics practice 
afternoon to achieve this. (Needless to say, the weather for Sports Day 
was bright and clear!) 


The third term, however, was much better weather-wise and most 
teams (especially the Under 15, 14 and 13 sides) did very well indeed, 
which would seem to indicate that they possessed sufficient natural talent 
to overcome the disadvantage of minimal cricket in the early part of the 
year. 


No so with the Ist XI, however. Quite apart from the loss of match 
practice at the start of the season, the side lacked any sort of pace attack 
and, although Langham did his best in this department, none of our 
Opponents were troubled at the start of an innings. More often than not 
the spinners were pushed into the attack early on, and although Gibson, 
Robertson, Skinner and Matthews did strike home from time to time, they 
were unable to stem the flow of runs, This meant that we were often up 
against large totals, and this disadvantage was compounded by poor starts 
to our own inningses. The top-order batting could not cope with accurate 
quick bowling and, apart from one or two occasions, the side was sent 
reeling as early wickets fell with few runs on the board, All this added up 
to a very poor season on paper. 


Although it is enjoyable to win, one must remember that results are 
not the be-all and end-all of cricket, and this team, gamely led by Skinner, 
fought back time and time again. At no stage was victory conceded until 
the last ball had been bowled or the last run struck. The middle-order 
batsmen never sacrificed their wickets and some gritty, determined and 
intelligent batting by Danckwerts and others forced a draw against Peter- 
house, and also turned the Chaplin, Hamilton and Gifford encounters into 
interesting finales, as our opponents gained their victories with little time 
to spare. The Chaplin match, in particular, proved very exciting since the 
winning runs were hit off the last ball of the match. Perhaps with a little 
more experience against fast bowling the batting could have fared much 
better, and the lack of this facet in the team itself was sorely felt. 
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The junior sides present a different picture, and some excellent indivi- 
dual and team performances bode well for the future. Players such as 
Curtis, Shepherd, Rudd and Warren (Under 13); Beattie, Grant, Maver, 
Tennick and Laubscher (Under 14); and Meikle, Carle, de la Fargue, 
Bennie, Rochat and Rackham (Under 15) should ensure a good foundation 
on which to build our senior sides in the years to come. Curtis, in parti- 
cular, deserves individual mention. His scores of 61, 50, 106 not out, 13 
and 69 not out for the five matches that he played in, were quite outstanding. 


All sides were well turned-out for their matches and a high degree of 
good sportsmanship and manners prevailed. In fact, one could almost 
hear a rumble over the southern horizon if any player showed signs of 
slacking in any of these departments! 


Unfortunately, because of the reluctance of certain schools to travel in 
these days of security-consciousness, our junior ‘B’ teams and the gentlemen 
of the 3rd and 2nd elevens were deprived of many matches. Nevertheless, 
these teams made a point of arranging domestic internal fixtures instead, 
and it was very gratifying indeed to see how the coaches and players rallied 
around to ensure that there was cricket for all on Saturdays. This, and 
the continued enthusiasm shown in the Bird League (well organised by 
Boyce) were very encouraging features of the cricket scene at Falcon this 
year. 

Finally, I would like to mention all the members of staff (both at 
Falcon and at Hamilton, Plumtree, Gifford and Chaplin) who were prepared 
to put themselves out to ensure that the maximum possible number of 
matches were played during 1978. It would appear that many people in 
Bulawayo think that the war starts at the Ascot Centre, and some, regret- 
tably, use the security situation as a chance to cancel cricket and deny many 
keen young players the matches that they deserve. High standards can 
only be maintained by constant competition, and this will fall away if 
certain fixtures are allowed to die. To those, then, who have helped over- 
come a difficult and frustrating situation, I would offer a heartfelt “thank 
you” — and that includes our Estate Manager, Mr. Newbould and the 
long-suffering catering staff under Mrs. Sargant. 


R.L.A. 
CRICKET RESULTS 1978 
Ist XI: 
4/2/°78: vs Plumtree (A): Lost by 42 runs. ; 
Plumtree: 133 all out. (Butchart 84, Light 22; Gibson 
3/40, Hamilton 5/20). 
Falcon: 91 all out. (Danckwerts 22, Graham 17; Candler 
4/18, Reinder 2/1). 
11/2/78: vs Chaplin (A): Match drawn. 
Chaplin: 183 all out. (Griffiths 70, Beaukes 24; Gibson 
3/65, Langham 2/20, Lane 2/25). 
Falcon: 109 for 9. (Gibson 25, Skinner 25, Elsworthy 


23; Vincent 7/26). 
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Ist XI CRICKET. 1978 
Back Row: C. Matthews, A. Gibson, H. Charalambous, C. Elworthy, D. Tennick, 
K. Langham, A. Stobart (Scorer). 
front Row: K, Robertson, J. Lane, B. Skinner (Captain), C. Danckwerts, P. Graham. 


Ist WATER POLO 1978 a — se aes 
a : L. Christianakis, R. Collier, M. Brennan, G. Gilbert, W, Clayton, M. Mash. 
sc 1 Sly, M. Dantboon (Captain), Mr. P. V. A. Philips, A. Buchanan, M. Linton. 
, ; Front: B. Joliffe. 


Ist TENNIS 1978 
Back Row: D.M. Bruessow, D. J, Avery, A. J. Thomas, D. P. C. Tennick. 


Front Row: P. D. Wright, P. H. Graham, A. H. Matthews (Captain), S. E. Poles 


Ist SQUASH 1978 
Back Row: S. Rodger, I. Carle, M. Fraser-Valentine. 
Front Row: P. Nicolle, L. Menashe, H. Hamilton (Captain), A. Gibson. 


23/9/°78: 


30/9/°78: 


7/10/°78: 


14/10/°78: 


21/22/10/°78: 


28/10/°78: 


vs 


vs 


vs 


vs 


vs 


vs 


Chaplin (A): 
Falcon: 


Chaplin: 


C.B.C. (A): 
Falcon: 


C.B.C.: 


Hamilton (A): 


Hamilton: 


Falcon: 


Plumtree (H): 


Plumtree: 


Falcon: 


Peterhouse (A): 


Peterhouse: 


Falcon: 


Gifford 
Falcon: 


Gifford: 


Lost by 5 wickets. 
188 for 7 declared. (Gibson 38, Skinner 25, 
Graham 31, Matthews 24; Vincent 4/72). 


191 for 5. (Darroch 63, Dollar 60; Lane 2/27). 


Match drawn. 
190 for 3 declared. (Gibson 104 n.o., Robertson 
49), 


132 for 2. (Bufe 76 n.o.; Matthews 2/24). 


Lost by 96 runs. 
232 for 5 declared. (Chander 88; Skinner 2/43, 
Gibson 2/65). 


136 all out. (Danckwerts 65 n.o., Tennick 17; 
MacIntosh 5/34). 


Lost by 167 runs. 
242 for 6 declared. (Butchart 101 n.o., Candler 
54; Langham 2/35, Matthews 2/36). 


75 all out. (Robertson 18; Reinders 6/22). 


Match drawn. 
219 for 2 declared. (G. Baibes 116 n.o., R. 
Baines 77 n.0o.). 
73 all out. (Tennick 24 n.o., Graham 17; G. 
Baines 5/26). 
108 for 9. (Robertson 31, Tennick 28, Danck- 
werts 24 n.o.; R. Baines 5/21, G. Baines 3/39). 


Lost by 5 wickets. 
117 all out. (Robertson 37, Graham 32; 
Barnard 5/32). 


119 for 5. (Van Rooyen 23, Barnard 36 n.0.; 
Gibson 4/37). 


(Matches against Milton were cancelled in both terms — rain). 


16/9/°78: 


SUMMARY : 
Played 9; wont: lost 5; drew 3. 


NUFFIELD TRIALS : 


A. Gibson and D. Tennick were selected for the Matabeleland 
Schools XI to play in the Trials Week in Salisbury. 


Ist XI: 


Old Boys: 


On this day a most enjoyable match against 
the Old Boys took place and we would like to 
thank all those whose names appear below for 
making the effort to attend: 

151 for 6 declared. (Danckwerts 57 n.o., Tennick 
52. M. Turner: 10/0/32/3; P. Moseley: 
7/0/27/1; Peter Moseley: 4/0/25/0; F. Reed: 
7/1/17/2; D. Alexander: 8/0/50/0). 

132 all out. (S. Gray 25, A. Coulson 17, D. 
Alexander 27, Pete Moseley 5, Paul Moseley 
28, D. Wakefield 3, M. Turner 0, G. Macdonald 
7, N. Ashby 0, F. Reed 4, R. Ashby 12 n.o.; 
Gibson 5/26). 


0) 


AWARDS : 
Colours : 
“50” Club : 


C. J. W. Danckwerts. 


Ike J.. B. Lan ham; W.B 5 : 
DPC enrich, . B. Skinner; P. H. Graham: 


Fielding Cup: N. A. Shepherd. (U13 Wicketkeeper). 
CAPTAIN OF CRICKET FOR 1979 : 


A. B. Gibson. 
: 2nd XI: 
4/2/78: vs Plumtree (A): Rain stopped play. 
Falcon: 94 for 7. (Nicolle 59; Herselman 3/12). 
10/2/°78: vs Chaplin (H): Falcon won by 39 runs. 

alcon: 136 all out. (Hankey 32, Valentine 24: Ba 
3/15) > gs 
Chaplin: 


419) out. (Carruthers 29; Milne 4/16, McAulay 


7/10/78: vs Hamilton (HD): Falcon won by 16 runs. 


Falcon: 123 all out. (Matthe 
D ; i ws 44, Quenet 27 n.o.). 
Hamilton: 107 all out. (Soutter 5/28, Gnas ap 


14/10/°78: vs ! : 
/10/ vs 4 cotrag (A): Lost by 6 wickets. 


alcon: 98 all out (Charalambo 
P . * us Sis Smyth 
lumtree: 149 for 6. (Quenet 3/24, Br i) , 3/25). 


ELECTED TO THE “50” CLUB: 


M. S. Hankey. 
ae 3rd XI: 
/2/°78: vs pel aaa Chaplin won by 60 runs on Ist innings. 
C ap in: 110 all out. (Van Staden 22; Collings 3/13) : 
ri con: 50 all out. (Thomas 19 n.O.). . 
c eas 61 for 8 declared. (Broom 3/16). 
: alcon: 80 for 8. (Collings 21; Ellis 5/13). 
8 ¥ . aT 
/10/°78: vs i la Falcon won by an innings and 68 runs 
Shea 86 all out. (Collings 4/13, McAulay 3/39), ; 
- 265 for 9. (Armstrong 86, Collings 41, McAulay 
eiatinerc: 34 n.o., Maver 24 n.0.). 
amilton: 111 all out. (Thomas 3/17, Cunliffe 2/4, 


Collings 2/28). 


Under 15A: 
Played 5; won 5. 


4/2/°78: vs Plumtree (A): Falcon won by 7 wickets. 


F lumtree: 45 all out. (Meikle 6/14). 
= ) 
ale . Mei 1 } -O., 18; 
F Ons 119 fo hs eik 43 0:0; De La Far ue 
West 33). : : 
34 


11/2/°78: 


23/9/78: 


7/10/°78: 


28/10/°78: 


30/9/78: 


Played 7; won 5; 


4/2/°78: 


11/2/°78: 


9/3/°78: 


23/9/78: 


7/10/°78: 


14/10/°78: 


vs 


vs 


vs 


vs 


vs 


vs 


ys 


vs 


vs 


vs 


vs 


Chaplin (A): 
Falcon: 


Chaplin: 


Chaplin (A): 
Chaplin: 


Falcon: 


Hamilton (A): 


Hamilton: 


Falcon: 


Gifford: 
Falcon: 


Gifford: 


C.B.C. 


C.B.C.: 
Falcon: 


lost 1; drawn 1. 


Plumtree: 
Falcon: 


Chaplin (H): 
Falcon: 


Chaplin: 


C.B.C. (A): 
C.B.C.: 
Falcon: 


Chaplin (A): 


Chaplin: 
Falcon: 


Hamilton (H): 


Falcon: 
Hamilton: 


Plumtree (A): 


Falcon: 
Plumtree: 


Falcon won by 15 runs. 
89 all out. (Meikle 24, De la Fargue 19; 
Coghlan 4/14, Viljoen 3/19). 
74 all out. (Coghlan 19; Rackham 3/8, Meikle 
3/28, Carle 2/11). 


Won by 5 wickets. 
be for 4 declared. (Meikle 2/20, Podmore 
/46). 
150 for 5. (Carle 56, Anthony 26). 


Won by 5 wickets. 
172 for 6 declared. (Chandler 55; Meikle 2/30, 
Podmore 2/47). 
183 for 5. (Carle 53 n.o., Meikle 41, Rackham 
23, Anthony 21). 


Won by 28 runs. 
131 all out. (Avery 29, Carle 26, Anthony 26, 
Bennie 19; Gunning 6/39). 
103 all out. (Connell 50; Rackham 4/18, 
Podmore 4/19). 


Under 15B: 


Lost by an innings and 29 runs 
vs C.B.C. (A). 
166 for 9 declared. (Rana 58; Hill 3/24). 
67 all out. (Henning 30). 
69 all out. (Henning 15). 


Under 14A: 


Rain stopped play. 
104 for 8. (Tennick 32; Parkinson 3/12). 


Falcon won by 54 runs. 
114 for 8 declared. (Beattie 20, Tennick 18; 
Binneman 3/30). ; 
60 all out. (Kraan 27; Maver 4/27, Beattie 4/30). 


Falcon won by 9 wickets. 
19 all out (Beattie 7/3/8/5, Maver 7/3/10/5). 
21 for 1. 


Falcon won by 7 wickets. 
118 all out. (Laubscher 5/27, Maver 4/30). 
125 for 3. (Partridge 44 n.o., Laubscher 33). 


Falcon won by 161 runs. 
213 all out. (Beattie 56, Tennick 45, Grant 38). 
52 all out. (Laubscher 4/16, Beattie 4/26). 


Falcon lost by 3 wickets. 
80 all out. (Grant 30, Laubscher 20). : 
99 all out. (Grey 19; Laubscher 5/34, Beattie 
4/39), 
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28/10/78: ys Gifford (A): 
Falcon: 


Gifford: 


11/2/°78: ys Chaplin (H): 
Falcon: 
Chaplin: 


Played 7; won 5; lost 1; drawn 1. 


4/2/78: vs Plumtree (A): 
Falcon: 


Plumtree: 


10/2/°78: vs Chaplin (A): 
Falcon: 


Chaplin: 


9/3/78: vs C.B.C. (A): 
C.B.C.: 
Falcon: 


23/9/°78: vs Chaplin (A): 
Falcon: 
Chaplin: 

7/10/°78: ys Hamilton (A): 
Hamilton: 
Falcon: 


14/10/°78: ys Plumtree (H): 
Plumtree: 
Falcon: 

29/10/78: vs Gifford (A): 
Gifford: 


Falcon: 


Gifford: 
Falcon: 


4/2/78: vs Plumtree (A): 
Falcon: 


Plumtree: 


F alcon won by 170 runs. 
260 all out. (Tennick 87, Maver 64, Beattie 37 
Partridge 20). : 
90 all out. (Maver 15/7/14/3, Beattie 10/4/16/3). 


Under 14B: 


Falcon won by 186 runs Ist innings. 
240 for 3. (Cunliffe 169, Scott 56)... en 
54 all out. (Botton 3/27, Mabbutt 2/10). 
27 for 8. (Mabbutt 4/1/4/3, Cunliffe 2/1/0/2). 


Under 13A: 


Rain stopped play. 
110 for 8 declared. (Curtis 61, Rudd 23: 
Barbour 3/24). 
44 for 2. 


4 ai ae won by 1 wicket. 

all out. (Curtis 50, Shepherd 16; Wat 
a oes 3/31). : peat 
37 for 9. (Elworthy 30, Buitend 28; 

4/49, Curtis 4/53). eee 


Won by 9 wickets. 


21 all out. (Curtis 12/9/3 6, 
eek ( /9/3/6, Rudd 5/1/5/3). 


Won by 103 runs. 
200 for 4. (Curtis 106, Rudd 37): 
97 all out. (Curtis 6/37, Jamieson 4/30). 


Won by 7 wickets. 
68 all out. (Curtis 6/16, Rudd 3/21). 
20} for 4. (Shepherd 42 n.o., Rudd 21, Greaves 


Won by 8 wickets. 
362) out. (Barber 28; Warren 5/25, Curtis 


133 for 2. (Curtis 69 n. Rs 
22 n.0). n.o., Rudd 24, Shepherd 


Won by 10 wickets. 
foe ae (Warren 7/3/15/4). 

24 all out. (Shepherd 32, Jami - 
Ward 28) p amieson 29, Albany: 
63 all out. (Warren 14/6/15/6). 

7 for 0. 


Under 13B: 


sk F or lost by 8 wickets. 
_all out. (Warren 14 n.o.; du P 
Teichman 2/5). ication 


116 for 3. (Teichman 47 n.o., Sheard 28). 
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Water Polo 


This was a team that relied on good, solid team-work, rather than on 
brilliant individuals. 


Practice makes perfect, and it was pleasing to see with what diligence 
the members of the team set about working to perfect the skills required 
to play this game. 


During the first term their inexperience was evident, but as the season 
progressed, so did they. By the end of the season one felt that we had 
the makings of a good side. 


The third term was approached with great enthusiasm. At the start 
there was some cause for concern as, in spite of constant practice, they 
could not seem to combine well. The passing, particularly, was very poor. 
They were also shown up as not being as fit as they should have been. 


The Zonal Finals were a disaster. They struggled to beat Chaplin, 
lost to Hamilton for the first time, and were soundly thrashed by Gifford. 


However, they worked even harder after this, and at the Crusader 
Shield Finals in Salisbury, played very well indeed, All sides, even the 
best, had to struggle for their goals, and unexpectedly they won two games 
— beating Mount Pleasant and Oriel. 


Taken all in all it was a most enjoyable year. 


The Seconds and Under 15’s did not have as many tournaments as 
one would have liked, but nevertheless they practised with enthusiasm, and 
gave good accounts of themselves when they did manage to get games. 
It is pleasing to note that there are some talented players on their way up. 


CRUSADER SHIELD RESULTS 


Points Position : 


Beat Milton 14—3 Alva WiHSOf akc estas etc: — sieae 18 
Lost to Hamilton 10-4 Guimond cee aad. Ses Gee see ra 14 
Lost to Plumtree 14—6 Prince Edward as. acs sae sim 14 
Beat Chaplin 7—6 Churchill sts tis 11 
Lost to Gifford 25—2 Plomtiée a, Geka Gees sy Se 11 
Lost to Prince Edward 7—2 IGOR A sey tee ee eg nian okeesann) ues 6 
Lost to Allan Wilson 12—6 MICMPIGHSOINE: 2:4, “Sha pine eee, cena 6 
Beat Mt. Pieasant 8—5 ORCL ray Maton, Yor pare eae, leek 6 
Lost to Churchill 9—6 Hamilton ee 4 
Beat Oriel 8—6 Chaplin as, sets a ae 0 


Colours: M. Loubser (re-award), A. Buchanan, M. Linton, I. Sly. 
“50” Club: L. Christianakis, G. Gilbert. 
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Squash 


Over the past few years, tremendous encouragement has been given 
to schoolboys and schoolgirls in Bulawayo. This culminated this year in 
strong rivalry at school level, with the more talented players joining 
Bulawayo clubs and competing in the leagues, Mindful of the invaluable 
experience this gives, and with an eye on this year’s Matabeleland and 
Rhodesia teams, Falcon had teams in the Ist and 3rd leagues (as against 
the 2nd and 4th in 1977). This necessitated training and practice, often 
after a practice of another sport, and it is to the great credit of those 
involved that they stuck to it and did so well. Matches had to be played 
on Sunday mornings. 


The ‘A’ side contained H. Hamilton (Capt.), A. Gibson, Louise 
Menashe and G. A. with M. Fraser-Valentine often filling in. The team 
was only outclassed once and in the main levelled scores at 2-2 but losing 
matches because of a poorer games aggregate. The matches were most 
enjoyable and the team finished 4th in a league of seven. 


The ‘B’ side included M. Fraser-Valentine, P, Nicolle (Capt.), S. 
Rodger and more often than not I. Carle. Results fluctuated greatly 
depending on availability and ranged from one or two severe defeats to 
mainly good wins. The team came 4th in a league of eight. 


After the season, H. Hamilton and A. Gibson were awarded Colours; 
and Louise Menashe, P. Nicolle and M. Fraser-Valentine were elected to 
the “S50” Club. During the season, only M. Fraser-Valentine represented 
Matabeleland and he also won the Minor Leagues competition. Louise 
Menashe won the Rhodesian Schoolgirls’ Championship in Salisbury and 
was runner-up in both the Matabeleland Schoolgirls’ and Ladies’ com- 
petitions. H. Hamilton was selected to captain the Rhodesia ‘B’ side at 
the South African Inter-Provincial Championships and they won their 
section without losing a match. 


On the domestic front, the House Championship Series was won by 
George Grey, followed by Founders and with Hervey and Tredgold tying 
for third position. In the Individual Championships, the senior final was 
won by A. Gibson and H. Hamilton was runner-up, In the Intermediate 
Section, M. Fraser-Valentine beat I. Carle in the final; and the Junior Cup 
was won by N. Shepherd with D. Jamieson the other finalist. 
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Swimming 
Captain of swimming: P. C. LINDSELL 


Once again, this year there was not much emphasis on swimming - 
the first term and most of the training sessions were conducted by the 
captain of swimming. 


rds the end of the second term it was decided that we ought to 
PO i, own team for the Inter-High Schools Gala and not join the 
Combined Schools team. With this in mind the winners of last year’s 
Inter-House Gala were found and encouraged to turn out for training 
whenever swimming practices did not clash with cricket. 


In spite of the fact that one or two top swimmers were not in a 
team, owing to work commitments and rabies injections, we wile ng 
ourselves very well by coming third. This did a lot for the morale fo) 
swimmers and will, I am sure, encourage boys to train even harder in 1979. 


Places gained in the Inter-High Schools Gala were :— 


Diving : U13 P.M. Pitcher 2nd 
U16 G.R. Pearson 2nd 


: J. G. Stewart Ist in freestyle and butterfly 
itn 2nd in Individual Medley 
3rd in Breaststroke 


Under 14: A. J. Stobart 3rd in Breaststroke 
a A. S. Douglas 3rd in Backstroke 


Falcon came 3rd in the Freestyle Relay 


der IS: PB. Cy Start 2nd in Butterfly 
was J. R. Cochrane 3rd in Breaststroke 


: G. A. W. Gilbert Ist in Freestyle 
pees 3rd in Individual Medley 


Falcon were 2nd in both the Medley Relay and the Freestyle Relay 


Open: R. P. Levy 2nd in both 100 m and 200 m 
Breaststroke 
Pp. C.. Lindsell 3rd in Backstroke 


Falcon came 2nd in the Medley Relay 
The performance in the diving deserves special mention as there were 


i iti i d has not yet 
ly two practices before the competition as our spring boar 
been meal, We hope to have it for the beginning of the first term 1979. 
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The 25th Inter-House Swimming Gala went off very smoothly with BACKSTROKE : 
J. G. Stewart of Tredgold breaking the record for the Under 13 Freestyle, mae 28 ye es 5 
set in 1967 by A. du Toit, by 0,3 sec. There was a good turn out of parents ee ee 


: : P Under 14 50 yds. — A. S. Douglas 
and Mrs. Whidborne presented the prizes. The first places in the Inter- oe i is -50 ures —— D. O’Neill-Williams 
House Gala follow. 


Under 16 50 yds. — B. W. Joliffe 
Open 100 yds. — R. P. Levy 
DIVING : 
Under 13 P. M. Pitcher INDIVIDUAL MEDLEY : 
Under 14 C. R. Partridge Under 13. 4 x 25 yds. — J. G. Stewart 
Under 15 N. D. Roffey Under 14 4 x 25 yds. — R. H. Loubscher 
Under 16 G. R. Pearson Under 15 4 x 25 yds. — P. C. Start 
Open G. T. Werner Under 16 4 x 25 yds. —G. A. W. Gilbert 


4 x 25 yds. —I. A. SI 
FREESTYLE : i i F 
Std 5 50 yds. — G. D. Dabbs MEDLEY RELAYS: 
Under 13. 200 yds. — J. G. Stewart Under 13. — Founders 
50 yds. — J. G. Stewart Under 14 — Founders 
Under 14 200 yds. — R. H. Loubscher Under 15 — Hervey 
50 yds. -— R. H. Loubscher Under 16 — Hervey 
Under 15 200 yds. — P. C. Start Open — Founders 
100 yds. — P. C, Start 
Under 16 200 yds. — G. A. W. Gilbert FREESTYLE RELAYS : 
100 yds. — G. A. W. Gilbert Under 13. — _ Founders 
Open 200 yds. —I. A. Sly Under 14 — _ Founders 
100 yds. — I. A. Sly Under 15 — Hervey 
Under 16 — George Grey 
BREASTSTROKE : Open — Founders 
Std. 5 50 yds. — G. D. Dabbs 
Under 13 200 yds. — J. G. Stewart 
0 yaa 2 oe, FINAL POSITION : 
Under 14 200 yds. — A. J. Stobart Ist = Founders 1174 points 
50 yds. — A. J. Stobart 2nd — Hervey 864 points 
Under 15 200 yds. — P. C. Start a 631 points 
50 yds. — E. D. Thomas 3rd George Grey 2 Po 
Under 16 200 yds. — J. R. Coch | ea gees 
nde s. — J. R. Cochrane : 
100 aie == J. G; ote Sth a Tredgold 42 points 
200 -—R.P. : : 
ae 100 ais —R. P ee The Inter-House Relay Gala was as usual an enjoyable informal 
afternoon. The results were 
BUTTERFLY : 1st ss Founders 82 points 
Under 13. 50 yds. — J. G. Stewart ond == Oates 79 points 
Under 14 50 yds. — R. H. Loubscher 3rd en George Grey 50 points 
Under 15 50 yds. — P. C. Start Tredsold 48 points 
Under 16 50 yds. —G. A. W. Gilbert 4h = redgo - 
Open 100 yds. —- W. Clayton 5th — _ Hervey 41 points 
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Athletics 


Colours : P. Strydom, M. Mash, G. Werner, I. Wilson. 


“50” Club: R. Blevin (re-awarded), J, Hopkins, P. Kime, J. Powell-Jones, 


A. Pugh, I. Rutledge, J. Stubbs, D. Tennick, B. Thurlow, 
S. Viviers. 


The success of an athletics team requires not only natural ability, but 
adequate training facilities. Failure to reach the limelight due to a lack 
of these facilities, especially of a permanent track, has been the story of 
Falcon’s athletic history. Despite this, however, Falcon athletes in 1978 
had good results throughout the season, and they did get in a maximum 
amount of training. Rain, fortunately, left us alone, and athletes had the 
use of the temporary track on San Field almost continuously. Once again, 
the season began with a visit to Messina by a small squad of athletes which 
merged with the Milton Athletics team. Messina was cool and cloudy, 
much to the benefit of the athletes, and our athletes recorded some good 
performances. R. Cunliffe ran well to win the U14 200m, with a second 
in the Ul4 100m, and P. Strydom, I. Wilson and J. Stubbs received 
second places in their respective events. 

The Pentagonal and Bulawayo Harriers meetings saw little success 
for our athletes, but G. Werner won the UI9 and UI7 1500m races 
respectively, and R. Cunliffe, P. Strydom, I. Wilson and J. Stubbs did well 
at the Harriers meeting. In the Pentagonal meeting, Falcon because of its 
size, lay underdogs, but did extremely well nevertheless. 

Our annual Inter-House Sports was one of the last competitions for 
our athletes, who produced some excellent times and distances, although 
not many records were broken. High-jumpers used for the first time the 
newly acquired foam mattress, and were delighted with its comfort upon 
landing. 

Outstanding performances came from A. Stijkel, who won the U13 
100m, 200 m and high jump; Curtis who broke the U13 shot putt record; 
R. Cunliffe with his wins in the U14 100 m, 200m, 400 m and long jump; 
R. Wilson won the UI5 800 m, 1500 m and 3000 m events: A. Anthony 
who won the U15 100m, 200m and 400 m (new record): J. de la Fargue 
with wins in the U15 80 m hurdles, long, high and triple jumps: D, Tennick 
with wins in the U16 long jump, 800 m and 1 500 m events; C. Cunliffe who 
won the U16 100 m, 200 m and 400 m events: G. Werner with wins in the 
Open 800m, 1 500m, 3000 m and high jump events and R. Blevin who 
won the open long jump and 110 m hurdles. In the Standard Five Group I, 
Blevin won the Best Athlete prize, with his breaking of the 100 m, 200 m 
and high jump records. The final House positions were: George Grey, 
Founders, Tredgold, Oates then Hervey and George Grey also won the 
Inter-House Relay, followed by Founders, Oates, Tredgold and Hervey. 
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The Inter-Schools Competition was again held at Gifford and Falcon 
were placed fifth. G. Werner won the U17 1500 m convincingly, and 
was runner-up in the 800m; G. Petler was placed Ist and 2nd in the UI5 
javelin and discus respectively; Curtis won the U13 shot putt and : 
Strydom, I. Wilson, M. Mash, A. Anthony, J. de la Fargue and A. Stijke 
received place certificates. 

To terminate the season, A. Anthony, J. de la Fargue, J. Hopkins, G. 
Petler, J. Stubbs, G. Werner, I. Wilson and R. Wilson were chosen to 
represent Matabeleland in the Inter-Provincial Championships. 

Success, Mr. McQuade taught us, was not important, and nor was 
defeat shameful. Effort and spirit were important though, and his advice 
helped to make the season all the more enjoyable and successful. Finally, 
our thanks go to Mr. McQuade, Mr. Reed and Mr. Stewart for their 
invaluable time and help; to Mr. Newbould for his preparation of the 
tracks and circles, and to the athletes themselves, for their contributions. 

P. A. STRYDOM 


Cross Country 


Cross country running this year was partially hampered by the present 
security Situation. The traditional freedom of cross country routes had to 
be limited and new runs designed in closer proximity to the school. 

In spite of this enthusiasm for running remained, with a great number 
of boys turning out for voluntary runs. 

The competition at the end of term was run on a 4,5 km route for 
Seniors and a 3 km route for Juniors. The Senior individual was won, 
with a superb run by J. Hopkins of Hervey. The team event was won by 
George Grey. The Junior individual was won by R. Wilson of George 
Grey, and the team event by Tredgold. 

All that remains to be said is that one hopes that cross countries at 
Falcon will be able to continue and remain as “cross countries”. 

C.N.T. (Captain) 


RESULTS 
JUNIORS SENIORS 
GG. 1. J. Hopkins (H) 

2 a aoe at 2. G. Werner (H) 
3. S. Grant (F) 3. D. Tennick (T) 
4. 1. Hammond (T) 4. H. Hamilton (F) 
5.  B. Beattie (F) 5. P. Kime (T) 
6. T. Rudd (T) 6. R. Bion (F) 
7. N. Shepherd (G.G.) i G, Langham (O) 
8. M. Kemple (G.G.) 8. D. Maver (T) 
9. R. Cunliffe (F) 9. C. Gateley (G.G.) 
10. C. Simon (G.G.) 10. P. Maver (T) 
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Rugby 


Rugby football as it is played today has become a science, and to 
succeed at it, it is necessary (as in all sciences) to make a full study of it. 

At Falcon this year we (the rugby coaches) decided that we would 
start with, and concentrate on, the “basic skills” of the game. Early 
training sessions for all teams, from under 13B to the Ist XV, consisted 
of simple ball-handling skills, tackling exercises, etc., leading up to the 
basics of rucking and mauling. 


Rucking and mauling are two of the most important aspects of rugby 
as it is played today, and without a firm drilling in both of these skills the 
chances of success are very limited. It was pleasing to see in some of 
the lower teams that the players were actually thinking about what they 
should do in certain rucking and mauling situations. This was particularly 
true of the Sth/6th group and the under 14 group. 


The season was an enjoyable one for all our teams, and although 
some of them suffered rather heavy defeats, there was never any show of 
bad sportsmanship. In fact, it was probably one of the most incident-free 
seasons I have known at any school. 

My thanks go to the Matabeleland Board for supplying referees 
each week; to the school coaches who gave up so much of their valuable 
time; to our supporters who travel from near and far; and last, but not 
least, to all the p'avers (1st XV to under 13B) who gave us so much 
pleasure (and headaches at times). 


Ist XV: 1978 


The Ist XV played 12 matches, won 6, lost 4, and drew 2. The 
team will go down in Falcon’s sporting history as “the side which never 
gave up”. Of the six victories that we recorded, on five of these occasions 
we came from behind to win. Against Milton we were 3—12 down with 
eight minutes to go, and finally won 19—16, with Quenet scoring in the 
dying seconds after half the team had handled in an attacking move. 
In our game with Chaplin we were 0—10 after four minutes, and finally 
ran out easy winners 36—13. This was probably the best performance 


of the season, and it was a pity that the entire school was not there to 
see it. 


There was tremendous spirit in the team, and this was mainly due 
to the efforts of the captain, Soutter. He always led by example and 
turned in some excellent performances as a loose forward. The return 
to the school of Danckwerts meant that we had experience at the base 
of the scrum. He had the ability to read a game, to spot weaknesses 
in the opvosition, and was always dangerous when he broke round the 
scrum. He also gave an excellent service to the fly-half, Tennick. 
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The forward play improved as the season progressed, and in the 
final game against Plumtree they produced some excellent rucking and 
mauling, which resulted in a 13—12 win. Our line-out play was good, 
with Wilson, Linton and Sly gaining some good possession. The front row 
was under great pressure from heavier opponents in most matches, but 
in spite of this Boyce hooked very well, ana on occasions was able to gain 
a strike ‘“‘against the head” in the most crucial positions. ; 

The mid-field attack of Cornelius and Blevin was rather limited. 
Blevin (a wing) in fact played the whole season out of position, but 
always gave of his best. Cornelius’ place-kicking was like the little boy: 
“When he was good, he was very, very good, but when he was bad, he 


was ...”’! However, he worked hard at this aspect of his game, and 
towards the end of the season he was kicking very well. 
W.A.McQ. 
ist XV: 4th XV: 
Lost to Marandellas High School Beat Hamilton (a) 6—4 
(a) 3—13 Lost to Milton (a) 6—14 
Beat Ellis Robins High School (a) Beat Gifford (a) 22—10 


9—8 Beat Hamilton (h) 10—8 
Beat Hamilton (a) 9—8 Beat C.B.C. (2nd) (h) 36—6 
Beat Milton (a) 19—16 Beat Milton (a) 26—8 
Lost to Gifford (a) 16—30 Lost to Chaplin (a) 0—12 
Lost to Hamilton (h) 7—12 Lost to Gifford (h) 10—13 
Lost to Plumtree (h) 10—14 Beat Hamilton (a) 22—4 
Drew with Thornhill (h) 8—8 Lost to Plumtree (h) 14—16 
Beat Chaplin (a) 36—13 
Beat Northlea (h) 54—3 
Drew with Peterhouse (h) 15—15 
Beat Plumtree (a) 13—12 


2nd XV: 
Beat Hamilton 11—10 5th XV: é 
Lost to Milton 0—16 Drew with Hamilton 8—-8 
Lost to Gifford 15—18 Lost to Milton 12—18 
Beat Hamilton 16—8 Lost to Gifford 16—24 
Beat C.B.C. (Ist XV) 16—3 Beat Hamilton 10—0 
Lost to Plumtree 0—20 Beat Mi'ton 14—0 
Drew with Chaplin 14—14 Lost to Chaplin 3—20 
Beat Gifond 12-0 Beat Gifford 16—12 


Lost to Ptumtree 0—31 Beat Hamilton 38—10 
Lost to Hamilton 6—24 


3rd XV: 6th XV: 
Lost to Hamilton (a) 10—26 Lost to Milton 0—26 


Lost to Milton (a) 0—23 Beat Hamilton 29—6 
Lost to Gifford (a) 8—16 Drew with Milton 6--6 
Beat Hamilton (h) 31—8 Lost to Chaplin 0—22 
Beat Milton (a) 16—6 Beat Gifford 15—12 


Lost to Piumtree (a) 6—30 Beat Hamilton 32—0 
Lost to Chaplin (a) 6—30 

Lost to Gifford (h) 0—7 

Beat Hamilton (a) 13—10 

Lost to Plumtree (h) 8—17 
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UISA: 


Drew with Hamilton 18—18 
Beat Milton 20—12 

Lost to Gifford 10—40 

Lost to Hamilton 0—54 
Lost to Milton 6—24 

Lost to P!umtree 16—18 
Lost to Chaplin 0—10 

Lost to Hamilton 6—48 
Beat Plumtree 34—6 


UISB: 


Beat Hamilton 38—4 
Beat Milton 54—3 

Beat Gifford 4—0 

Lost to Hamilton 4—58 
Beat C.B.C. 38—10 
Beat Milton 38—4 

Lost to Chaplin 0—20 
Lost to Northlea 4—40 


UI5C: 


Lost to Milton 12—14 
Beat Hamilton 26—4 


UI4A: 


Beat Hamilton 12—0 
Lost to Milton 0—26 
Lost to Gifford 8—14 
Lost to Hamilton 8—12 
Beat C.B.C. 38—0 

Beat Plumtree 4—0 
Beat Chaplin 28—6 
Beat Northlea 16—10 
Beat Plumtree 44—3 


U14B 


Beat Hamilton 30—18 

Lost to Milton 0—56 

Lost to Gifford 3—30 

Drew with Hamilton 10—10 
Beat C.B.C. 16—8 

Lost to Milton 0—30 

Beat Chaplin 30—8 

Beat Hamilton 15—12 


UI3A: 


Beat Hamilton 13—4 
Lost to Milton 0—34 
Lost to Gifford 4—6 
Lost to Hamilton 4—27 
Beat C.B.C. 34—0 

Beat Plumtree 16—12 
Lost to Chaplin 6—9 
Lost to Northtea 4—6 
Lost to Plumtree 0—17 


UI3B: 


Lost to Hamilton 4—8 
Lost to Hamilton 8—14 
Beat C.B.C. 34—0 

Lost to Milton 6—14 
Lost to Chaplin 6—16 
Lost to Hamilton 4—18 


Hockey Report 


The Clinic for Staff coaches held in Bulawayo at the beginning of 
the Second Term was invaluable and timely. This was followed by the 
publication of a very helpful booklet on coaching techniques for schools’ 
coaches written by Mr. D. Wynne. 


Following this clinic were two for all levels at Falcon, organised by a 
team of coaches under the very able leadership of Brian Fraser, Mata- 
beleland’s foremost player. The initial session saw five coaches, including 
Old Boy Des van Jaarsveld, get down to the serious business of coaching 
us from Under 13 to Ist XI. Both sessions were invaluable and our 
gratitude is extended to these willing senior players from town for giving 
up their time for our benefit. 
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Unfortunately, only limited numbers of players were able to take 
advantage of the two gala occasions in Bulawayo — the visits by the South 
African Schools and South African Men’s Hockey Squads. Some object 
lessons in speed and ball control were given by the South African Schools 
XI in their matches in Bulawayo. Falcon Ist XI played the curtain-raiser 
for the Rhodesia-South Africa Men’s Test. 


The disruption of our programme by the uncertain attitude adopted by 
the Ministry of Education to travel by teams outside the Bulawayo 
environs had unfortunate repercussions. Particularly affected were the 
lower order teams, some of our most important. The lack of match 
practice for them will count in the future. However, on the credit side, 
it was most pleasing to be able to field ‘C’ teams against Gifford, the first 
time such depth has been achieved by a town school in many years. 


The excellent work done by the willing Staff goes not unnoticed, but 
often unsung. Without them the brand of winning hockey we play would 
not allow the statistics to speak for themselves : 


81 matches played; 

55 matches won, 5 drawn, 21 lost; 
giving us a 75 per cent success rating. 
Goals for totalled 255, with 82 against. 


Lastly, thanks go to Mr. M. Newbould, whose task of maintaining our 
facilities nulli secundus, never ends. 


To those who are leaving, remember ever, to uphold the high stan- 
dards of sportsmanship and fellowship you have acquired at this college. 


H.A.C.G. 


Hockey Report — First Game 


Taken on face value, the results of the Ist XI in the 1978 season were 
probably the least remarkable since 1970. However, a deeper analysis 
shows it to have been an interesting and exciting season, with the team 
improving overall, despite mixed fortunes on the field. 


After reaching the heady heights of beating Prince Edward — a team 
which had just returned from a South African tour in which they were 
unbeaten after 17 games — the Ist team recorded 5 defeats in a row. 
There is no doubt that although the team played very hard, and gave of its 
best in the Inter-Schools Tournament in Salisbury, it was not up to the 
standard of the Mashonaland sides — the Prince Edward side was perhaps 
over-confident at that stage! 
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Why was there this lack of success during the earlier part of the 
season? Three major reasons were: Firstly, the late arrival of at least 
three members of the team at the beginning of the term — in fact Goddard, 
the centre striker, arrived back a few hours before the train left for Salis- 
bury; secondly, the fact that apart from Graham, there was a noticeable lack 
of stars: and thirdly, there was an unusual spate of illness and injury — 
this was emphasised by the fact that by the end of the first half of the 
season, no less than 17 players had represented the Ist team. Perhaps the 
greatest disappointment was not having Graham, a very experienced player, 
in the side for 5 games because of serious injury. Another factor to con- 
sider was that 3 defeats during the term were at the hands of the very 
powerful Gifford side, which had 5 players in the Rhodesia Schools side. 
The ironic thing about these games against Gifford was that our biggest 
defeat, 2-6, was perhaps one of our best games of the season! The Falcon 
side led until well into the second half, and then Gifford was allowed to 


Robertson, A. D. Pugh. 


"20" Club? H. E. C. Hamilton, M. S. Hankey, G. R. Milne, 
P. J. D. Wesson. 


Senior Hockey Stick : P.J. Wesson. 
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score four goals in the last ten minutes. s . S 
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The second half of the season saw a much more confident and aggres- Dak 
sive team, In fact, in the last 10 games, 6 victories, 2 defeats and 2 draws al gs 
were recorded. The only real criticism was that the side more often than Sis 
not took a solid lead in the first half, and then failed to capitalise on it in $ ae 
the second half. This was so well illustrated in the exciting encounter with Soa8s 
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Peterhouse, where Falcon led 3-1 at half-time and then only just managed ee at 
to hold on to a 3-3 draw. soa 
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The 2nd XI had an unusually disappointing season, but this was not 5S sae 
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Junior Hockey Stick: W.R. Warren. 


Ist XV RUGBY 1978 ; 
Back Row: A. Quenet, D. P. C. Tennick, A. F. Buchanan; N. D. Armstrong, M. Linton, 


Matabeleland Schools “A”: P.H. Nicolle, A. D. Pugh. 


Matabeleland Schools “B’: A.S, Goddard, K. Robertson, 
H. E. C. Hamilton (Reserve). 
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Founders. 
Founders. 


Senior : 
Junior : 


House Hockey Cups : 


RESULTS 


Ist XI HOCKEY 1978 


Back Row: J. P. Hopkins, J. D. Stubbs, A. H. Matthews, G. R. Milne, M.S. H 


ankey, 


fie, P. J. D. Wesson. 


S. E. Poles, P. H. Nicolle, C. J. Cunli 


P. H. Graham, H. E, C. Hamilton (Captain), 


A. S. Goddard, K. P. Robertson. 


G. H, A. McPherson, A. D. Pugh, 


Front Row: 


Ist XI: 


Played 20: Won 10; Lost 8; Drew 2. 
Beat Prince Edward 2—1. 

Lost to Ellis Robins 1—3. 

Lost to Oriel 0—1. 

Lost to Churchill 0—2. 

Lost to Mi!ton 3—4 and won 4—3. 
Lost to Gifford 0—4, 1—3 and 2—6. 
Beat Hamilton 2—1 and lost 1—2. 
Beat Founders 5—0 and 6—0. 

Beat North'ea 10—0 and 4—0. 
Beat Plumtree 3—2 and drew 1-—1. 
Beat Chap!in 3—0. 

Beat C.B.C. 3—0. 

Drew with Peterhouse 3—3. 


2nd Xi: 
Played 11: Won 5; Lost 4; Drew 2. 
Beat Milton 1—0 and 2—0. 
Drew with Hamilton 1—1 and 
lost 1—2. 
Lost to Gifford 3—4 and 1—3. 
Beat Northlea 3—0 and 5—1. 


Lost to P!umtree 1—3 and drew 1--1. 


Beat C.B.C. 6—0. 


3rd XI: 


Played 5: Won 2; Lost 3. 
Beat Milton 7—O0 and lost 0—1. 
Lost to Gifford 1—2 and 0—2. 
Beat Hamilton 2—0. 


4th XI: 
Played 3: Won 1; Lost 2. 
Lost to Gifford 0—1 and 0—1. 
Beat Milton 4—2. 


UI5A: 

Played 8: Won 8. 

Beat Milton 2—0 and 7—0. 
Beat Gifford 1—0 and 4—1. 
Beat Founders 6—1. 

Beat Hamilton 5—1. 

Beat C.B.C. 3—0. 

Beat Northlea 10—0. 


UISB: 


UI4A: 


UI14B: 


Played 6: Won 6. 

Beat Milton 6—0 and 6—0. 

Beat Hamilton 3—0. 

Beat Gifford 1—0, 5—0 and 4—1. 


Played 10: Won 7; Lost 2; Drew 1. 
Beat Milton 3—1. 

Beat Hamilton 3—0. 

Lost to Gifford 1—3 and 2—4. 

Beat Nerthlea 6—0 and 8—0. 

Beat Founders 9—1 and 2—1. 

Drew with C.B.C. 2—2 and lost 1—2. 


Played 3: Won 3. 
Beat Hamilton 1—0. 
Beat Gifford 3—0. 
Beat Northlea 5—1. 


Ul4C: 


Played 1: Won 1. 
Beat Gifford 2—0. 


UI3A: 
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Played 8: Won 7; Lost 1. 

Beat Milton 9—2 and 2—O0. 

Beat Hamilton 5—0. 

Beat Gifford 3—0, 2—0 and lost 2—3. 
Beat C.B.C. 5—0. 

Beat Founders 7—0. 


UI3B: 


Played 3: Won 3. 
Beat Gifford 1—0, 1—-0 and 4—0. 


U13C: 


Played 1: Won 1. 
Beat Gifford 1—0. 


Clubs and Societies 


Natural History Society 


Although the sixty members of the Society have had their wings 
severely clipped by the security situation, and have been forced to operate 
closer to home, we have nevertheless managed to remain very active. 


Many of the members of the Society were invited to give lectures, in 
place of visits to the museum which took place previously. These talks 
embraced a wide range of topics. one of the most notable being an illus- 
trated talk on bird photography by K. Langham, A. Stobart spoke about 
lepidoptery and T. Sinclair gave a talk on falconry. Thanks must also go 
to Mr. Armstrong for showing us his excellent film’on South West Africa. 


_ The Society was given a larger room, closer to the school, in which a 
nelle al ve set up and opened to the public on Sports Day. A large 
amount of interest in taxidermy was generated this year, with 1 - 
able assitance of M. Linton. . eae 


_At the beginning of the year, a sub-division of the Natural Hi 
Society, the Angling Club, was formed, The club proved to he fatily 
popular, and the membership increased from twenty to thirty. A number 
of very enjoyable fishing camps were held at Ncema Dam, and the club’s 
boat was used to great advantage. Members of the Club also enjoyed 
some excellent fishing in the third term at Mr. Mylne’s dam. 


The Essexvale fishing competition fell during the exam period, but 
a number of boys, mostly juniors, were able to enter. Unfortunately the 
eu on ia ee by Mr. D. Matthews has had to be postponed 
until next year and we have a talk on Bass Fishing techni 
Doreen Kavanagh scheduled for next term. . ee 


; io! is hoped that pera will be able to make some contribution 
owards conservation through a planned tagging and stockin i 
to be carried out on Mr. Mylne’s dam next ese” : OR 


; In conclusion I would say that both Societies have had a busy and 
interesting year. 


A. CAMPBELL 


Myine Society 


I think this year has been one of the more successful of the last four 
years in which I have been president. I have come to this conclusion, I 
must add, in spite of the fact that we went on only one outing during the 
year and we had only one guest speaker. What brought me to my con- 
clusion was a reassessment of the aims of the Society in terms of the meet- 
ings we held. 
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The inaugural speeches at the first meeting were generally of a higher 
standard than previously, the atmosphere, perhaps, being modified by the 
presence of Miss Cox and Miss Menashe, who were co-opted into the 
Society by the committee, Also co-opted was Mr. C. Danckwerts, who 
unexpectedly returned to the College this year. This vrought the member- 
ship to twenty-three, a rather large number for a society such as the 
Mylne. Furthermore, the majority of members were in their final years 
at school, and in fact we carry over only four members into next year’s 
society. 

During the course of the year we engaged in various activities, and I 
will mention only a few of the highlights. For its own edification and 
amusement the Society produced a few scenes from “Henry IV” (Part 
one). These were recorded and played back on the same evening. Apart 
from the general mirth this engendered, the exercise proved of particular 
interest to the scientists, who generally lose touch with Shakespeare after 
form IV. A quiz evening was held, the Society being divided into two 
teams: Artists and Scientists. The questions were on general knowledge, 
and the outcome of the evening was, if | remember correctly, that the 
Artists were judged to know more about everything. I regret to say that 
I was lumped in with the Scientists. 


On one evening films were shown, one geographical and the other 
musical. Unfortunately the discussion on the films which should have 
followed over coffee afterwards never materialised, as most members had 
to leave early. 

Mr. Turner addressed the Society on a vast and general topic: 
“Politics”. For the information of any old boys reading this, politics and 
religion are no longer proscribed by the constitution. Mr. Turner gave a 
most interesting account of his own experiences of politics, The evening 
ended with questions put by the Society, many of whom obviously had 
political outlooks strongly opposed to the speaker’s. 

The third term saw the introduction of the new committee, who are 
Messrs. Wright (chairman), Marais (secretary) and Werner. They organised. 
a most entertaining outing to the Selborne Hotel in Bulawayo as a climax 
to the year’s meetings. At the time of writing the new members for next 
year have still to be elected, and the final meeting of the year, the outgoing 
Chairman’s address, is still to be held. 

R.J.H. 


Fourth Form Forum 


The first meeting of the year resulted in the election of the form 
representatives. These were namely Russell Broom (IVB), Jeremy Coch- 
rane (IV ARTS) and James Hallatt (V SCD for 1978. Felicity Taylor 
was appointed secretary of the society and kept up the good work of the 
previous year’s secretary. 
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During the Ist Term the society visited “Chipangali”, the wild life 
orphange just outside Bulawayo. This was an enjoyable and worthwhile 
trip. The second term provided entertainment for the forum through the 
Founders School orchestra and a visit to Shaw Barracks. The latter was 
extremely enjoyable. It was initially organised during the Ist term and 
proved to be well worth the wait. Members found themselves firing F.N. 
rifles and scrabbling over assault courses. The final term of the school 
year brought the society a speech from the Essexvale District Commis- 
sioner which was duly followed up by a trip to Chief Sigola’s T.T.L. The 
speech was on “African Tribal Customs” and so for the forum to see 
what they had been told about added to the interest. The trip was also 
conducted in a number of different army vehicles so making the outing 
more fun. 


All in all it was a good year and in which the young society flourished 
as it was only formed during 1977. Hopefully it will continue in this trend 
and be a society which Form 3’s look forward to entering and one which 
Form 4’s will make full use of. 


Academic Challenge 


I think the enthusiasm and interest which Academic Challenge aroused 
this year was greater than I have known it over the last four years. This 
may be put down to one thing: the inclusion of a sixth team. With the 
arrival of the girls it was decided that they should also participate. This 
meant a total of fifteen rounds were necessary, and it was therefore not 
possible to run a Novices’ Challenge in the third term. 


In order to include the juniors, the rules regarding the composition of 
teams were slightly changed. One member was to be selected from the 
first and second forms, one from the third and fourth forms and one from 
the sixth forms, with a fourth member being selected from any form. 


Other changes included a time limit of half an hour per round or a 
maximum of seven correctly answered starters, whichever was the shorter. 
On only two occasions did the time limit exceed the limit on number of 
questions, which I think amply justified the new ruling. 


Finally, the winners. In the history of the quiz Tredgold House has 
won the coveted Owl once, and in 1972 there was no award: apart from 
these two years Oates House has had sole possession of the trophy. This 
year has been an historic one, therefore, as the Owl has migrated once 
again, this time to Founders House. 


OZ. 


Beekeeping Society 
President: MR. REED 
Chairman: J, F. WHIDBORNE 
Secretary: C. BARTLETT 


i I i Anderson at 
The Bee-keeping Society unfortunately said goodbye to 
the end of last im his efficiency, enthusiasm and high standards were 


greatly appreciated. 


After last year’s disaster, the standard of the hives. has Spon shi 
and are now approaching the previous levels. The privately owne ee 
are now all reasonably strong, and honey has been obtained from two 
them. There is once more a society hive, but it is still small and a 
hopefully it will strengthen as the season progresses. During a a 
term several attempts were made to get a swarm established in the o = 
vation hive, all of which were unsuccessful; it appears that any further 


attempts will prove fruitless. 

The society has suffered two major setbacks with the fire and the 
security fence, however members have still remained keen and dedicated, 
and the society should continue to flourish in the coming year. 


J.F.W. 


Debating Society 
President: R. REEVE-JOHNSON, Esq. 
Chairman: L. J. CHRISTIANAKIS 
Secretary: D. P. C. TENNICK 


In contrast to a ceremonial opening of Parliament, the first meeting 
lacked the cheering crowds, the power-seekers and the policy-makers 
jostling for favour and control. It was the traditional flop! But a Chair- 
man was raised and a Secretary installed; the next thirteen meetings more 
than justified the rule by benevolent dictatorship. 

1 i the Rhodesian 

Nearly everybody attended the stimulating address on 
Air fie ee oe Sqn. Ldr. Cockle. The response from the house was 
most gratifying. 

ing, 1 i husiastic juniors, 

Amusing, if not profound ideas were proffered by ent astic ( 

particularly ean Form I and Standard V, at their ‘Chatterbox’ session. 


: 1 1 iority at such 
The Forms III’s apparently obsessed by their relative seniori : 
meetings, were more conspicuous by their silence than their leadership. 
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Playboy Hugh Hefner (G. Cornelius) dropped in with a celebrity 
crowd to “chat-up” the seniors. The hilarious entertainment was high- 
lighted by H. Hamilton’s impersonation of Mr. Armstrong coaching 
squash, and ended with Hefner plucking a rose from his button-hole and 
tenderly bequeathing it to Mrs. Kelly. 


At a special closed meeting the seniors were exposed to the sordid 
experiences of adult overindulgence by the film “Dll Cry Tomorrow”. 


Afterwards many questions were asked, but it was left to the President 
to formulate opinions. 


The juniors gave vent to their spleens on various topics which arose 
from questions put to a panel. Many frank and sensible, or frivolous, 
arguments contributed to the success of the symposium. 


The inter-house Senior and Junior “one-minute please” parlour games 
provided lots of amusement as skills of eloquence and powers of concen- 
tration gradually developed in the thirty contestants. Oates won the 


senior contest convincingly, and Tredgold took the honours in the junior 
session. 


The “Best Speakers” competitions were revived on an inter-house 
basis. They were well attended, and a reasonably high standard of 
oratory attained. It is a great pity that inter-house rivalry seems to be the 
only way to find competent speakers and adequate audiences. The aims 
of this society are to promote public speaking, to help boys to overcome 
basic faults and initial embarrassment, and to develop self-projection. 
The benefits lie in the individual’s future and not in the momentary success 
of the house. P. Soutter won the senior section with a convincing castiga- 
tion of drug addiction, and G. Jolliffe took the junior award with a moving 
plea in defence of the monk Rasputin. Our thanks go to Mrs. H. 
MacDonald, Mrs. E. Ashby, Mr. and Mrs. A. Goodburn, Mr. W. Adlard 
and Mr. A. Taylor for judging the competitions. 


Tredgold won the Gordon trophy for debating, followed by Founders 
and George Grey. 


A quorum of seniors invited Dr, A. Stringfellow, Mr. S. Longden and 
Mr. A. Goodburn to council them on the sad affairs of the state, and the 
dangers of mental pollution. Many emphatic views were exchanged but 
wisdom prevailed, thanks to the expert guidance of the panel. 

In an attempt to simulate an interview situation Mr. W. Adlard, Mr. 
A. Goodburn, Mr. B. Roff and the President put questions to potential 
candidates seeking scholarships and work positions. The experience for 
those in the hot-seat was harrowing, but the advice and encouragement 
from the panel in the post-mortum made their ordeal very worthwhile. 

At a closed meeting, the seniors watched the antics of their American 
equivalents in the film “American Graffiti”. In the ensuing discussion it 
was decided that youth behave more predictably in natural surroundings 
such as we enjoy, rather than in concrete jungles. 
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Enthusiasts from most of the college societies made capital out of the 
advertising time afforded them in the final junior meeting. The ee 
of their endeavours will be gathered in the fruits of next year’s cultura 
season. 


i inspirati ir dedication of the 
Without the inspiration of the Chairman and the 
Secretary the Society might have suffered from democratic apathy. We are 
grateful that this was not so. oe 


Geographical Society 
President: G. A. MACDONALD, Esa. 
Chairman: T. C. BOYCE 
Secretary: M. LINTON 


When one considers that the main function of the ee peers 
Society is to increase our geographical knowledge, and that ae i 
through visiting speakers and outside excursions, a commen able e io 
has been made this year, the most difficult for societies at Falcon, when 
we have been unable to get visiting speakers, or to go on many excursions. 


We started the year with a film evening which certainly increased Hee 
rather limited knowledge of Russia. During the middle of March a er 
deal of interest was generated in the Society by a two-day visit, “ be e 
company of Mr. P. Lombard, the local District Commissioner, an it 
Macdonald, to two very different Tribal Trust Lands — one very ses 
gressive, the other very backward. We witnessed a rain dance, enac 4 
especially for us by the local “Nungu’, and the visit gave us “F a ae ; 
clearer insight into local administrative, educational and social problen 
and structures. We were very grateful to all those concerned with organis- 
ing the visit, particularly in view of the prevailing security situation. 


i é le to have any 
During the latter two terms of the year, we were unab 
visiting apene, so various members of staff came to talk to us, and we 
meetings proved very interesting. Mr. Nigel Ashby gave us a talk on 
Australia, which illustrated to the more ignorant, that there is a lot ae 
to Australia than just kangaroos! Mr. Armstrong gave us a detaile : 
illustrated talk on glaciation, while our President, aided by his wife, aes 
us a very interesting, illustrated talk on their visit to Portugal, from whic 
we learned a great deal. 
i i isi tunately restricted 
The year ended on a high note with a visit, unfor 
to the Caper Sixth members, to the Bulawayo Dunlop factory, where i 
watched, fascinated, the entire processing procedure. It was a fitting en 
to a commendable year. a 
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Falcon College Cadet Corps 


When the Rhodesia Army Cadet Corps was terminated some nine 
years ago, it was felt that the College was being deprived of a useful 
activity, not alone as a preparation for National Service, but also of a 
means of developing leadership potential in the senior boys. It was thus 
decided that we should continue training Cadets along our lines. 


Participation in Cadets is voluntary and is restricted to boys in their 
post ‘O’ Level year. They have to pay for the simple uniform, which then 
becomes theirs and the College pays for transport and training stores. Six 
masters and a few senior boys serve as instructors. Parades take place 
once a week and the course lasts for a year. 


Each parade starts with a short period of foot drill to sharpen up the 
discipline and to give all cadets the opportunity of learning to drill a 
squad. The remainder of the afternoon is spent on completing the five 
six-week courses. These were selected on the advice of the Army and are 
as practical as our training stores allow. 


The coursese are: Weapon training, which concentrates on the F.N. 
rifle, but other weapons including those of Communist origin are learned. 
The Map Reading course makes good use of local country, which luckily 
for us is in the Battle Camp area. The Signals course concentrates on 
voice procedure and the characteristics of the military sets. Military tactics 
are done mostly at section level, but Platoon Battle Drills are done at the 
annual camp. A course on Mountaineering is included for adventure train- 
ing and to develop team work and confidence. At the end of the six-week 
period, theoretical and practical tests are set on the course covered and the 
successful cadets are issued a blue half star to be worn on the right arm 
below the College flash. 


The highlight of the year is the Camp which is held in October. The 
first day is spent on a map reading exercise which hopefully gets the cadets 
to the camp area in the Mullangwani Hills. Intensive training then con- 
tinues for three days and it is at this stage when First Aid is covered in 
detail. It is an extremely dirty and tired group of boys who return to the 
College on the Sunday night. 


Next year will see the biggest Corps we have had to date, with fifty-six 
boys and two girls having volunteered. We have been encouraged by 
favourable reports from the Army regarding the way our Cadets have 
settled down to their National Service and hope to enlarge the course in 
the future. 


E.J.M. 
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Military History Society 


President: P. PHILIPS, Esa. 
Chairman: G. TURNER 
Secretary / Treasurer : C. BEWES 


As far as 1978 was concerned, the Society had rather an inactive year, 
although most of our aims were achieved. The uncertain security situation 
and the lack of a permanent society room restricted any organised activities 
and only temporary arrangements could be made on Friday nights. 


The next issue of the ‘Militarist’ was not published during the third 
term as proposed; the reason being that, with escalating pressures of the 
‘Peregrine’ work and office work, our typist was unable to type out the 
script. However, we are intending to enlarge the unpublished issue for 
publication during the first term, 1979. 


Our aims over the year were to promote interest among both school- 
boys and members of the society. This was achieved by two exhibitions. 
The first was a mural display on submarines which coincided with the 
school play “Morning Departure”. This attracted much attention and was 
entirely successful. The second exhibition was put up for the ‘O’ Level 
Open Day at the end of October, and this consisted of a very interesting 
and valuable display of models, regalia, and other military hardware, I 
would like to thank all those involved in the exhibition, particularly those 
members of staff who very kindly donated items of interest. 


Although we found it difficult to entertain guest-speakers here at 
Falcon, we did, however, manage one talk, where two Army Officers from 
Balla Balla came to discuss “Terrorist Incursions into Rhodesia before 
Operation Hurricane’. This very interesting talk provided much interest 
among society members and was well appreciated. 


The loss of Jeremy Borg at the end of the second term sharply affected 
the society’s running. His efficient organisation and enthusiasm will be 
missed. 


Hopefully next year should be far more active, with possible excursions 
to places of military interest, as well as the re-introduction of regular film 
shows. We are intending to show the “Time to Remember” series which 
was shown here a few years back, in addition to other military films. 
Again we are happy to have more displays on days open to both parents 
and scholboys — by this I mean Sports Day and Open days. 


Finally, I should like to thank all those who kept the society running 
particularly Mr. Philips, who has taken over from Mr. Prentice, and main- 
tained enthusiasm among members of the society. 

Gal. 


Si 


Small-bore Shooting 


President: A, A. TAYLOR, Esa. 
Range supervisor: C. STANTON 


Years for shottists are like most things: good, bad or indifferent. 
1976, 1977 and 1978 were fairly good. Qualifications necessary for mem- 
bership are simple: keenness and results of 70 plus per cent at 50 metres. 
Age, size (even sex), does not come into it. If they want to shoot well 
and, apart from the occasional ‘off day’, maintain a fairly good standard 
then they are welcome at the Sunday meetings. 


A valuable lesson was learnt in the annual inter-house competition. 
Julian Renwick, a dedicated shottist who lovingly cares for his own BRNO 
.22, achieved an incredible 97 per cent — seven tens and three nines — 
with one of the school BSA rifles. This weapon was regarded with awe 
as having almost magical properties. Many competitors chose to use it 
on their competition targets all with fairly disappointing results, This 
proved to everyone that sighting is a very personal matter. 


The Caryer cup for marksmanship was won by J. Renwick who 
averaged 90 per cent on his ten top targets. 


The Cornish trophy for the inter-house competition was won by 
Hervey in a splendid team effort. 
A.AT. 


Printing Club 


Director: A. A. TAYLOR 
Works Manager: S. MacGREGOR SIM 
Chief Typographer: M. DAVIES 


The club still consists of a small band of faithful and dedicated people. 
It is not only valuable to the school in that it provides a necessary service 
but it also develops valuable qualities in its members, This year our more 
Senior craftsmen have been particularly good about training apprentices. 
They have demanded a high standard and have exercised a lot of patience 
in achieving it. They know that it does not matter if overalls are dirty 
as long as hands remain clean: that machinery needs constant care and 
sympathy and that no amount of technical polish can succeed without 
balanced, beautiful layout and maximum legibility. 


Our printers have been most conscientious in their work this year and 
the future of the workshop looks good. 
AAT. 
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Wocdsmoke Club 


“Who hath smelt woodsmoke at twilight? Who hath heard 
the birch-log burning? 
Who is quick to read the noises of the night? 
Let him follow with the others, for the Young Men’s feet 
are turning aoe 
To the camps of proved desire and known delight. 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


The club had a very ordinary year this year. Unfortunately the 
security situation in Rhodesia put an end to our termly weekend camps, 
and activity was restricted to the evening cookouts in the school grounds. 
With this in mind, Mr. Stakesby-Lewis arranged a camp which was to 
have been held in the Soutpansberg Mountains just south of the South 
African border during the first week of the August-September holidays. 
This camp did not take place due to lack of participants. It is hoped that 
another camp will be organised in 1979 and that there will be an increase 
in interest from club members. 


The new security fence, which was constructed at the beginning of the 
year, caused an alteration in the Friday evening cookout site. The site 
has been moved from Swimming Bath Hill to its new location behind the 
Oates House orchard, and is within the security fence. It has proved very 
satisfactory with the exception of members missing their swim after the 
meal. 


I hope that next year’s club ‘newboys’ will show as much interest as 
this year’s junior members have, and if so, the club can only flourish. 


D.D.M. 
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The following is from Mr. DAVID HOULDING, 


a founder member of staff: 


My wife and I arrived at Falcon in late December, 1953 after sailing 
from Southampton in the Stirling Castle and journeying northwards from 
Cape Town by train. 


Thanks to the energies and skill of Alec Wright (Estate Manager) and 
Vic White (builder and electrician), the buildings of the former Bushtick 
Mine were already being ingeniously adapted to provide assembly hall, 
tuckshop, classrooms, dormitories and staff houses, and the swimming pool 
was welcomely still in working order. 


Falcon’s original teaching staff in January 1954 comprises Frank Cary 
(Headmaster), George Williamson and myself, actively supported by our 
respective wives: Anne, Margaret and Pauline. We were all somewhat 
peripatetic; | myself, that first year, taught French, Latin, History, Scripture 
and English, and my wife played the piano at two daily assemblies, served 
at the tuckshop and was the Librarian. That first January, morning prep 
began at 6.40 a.m. 


I have in front of me a photograph of the original staff and 38 boys 
(ranging in age from 12 to 16). 

Dr. Tony Stringfellow from Essexvale was the School M.O., the Rev. 
Maurice Lancaster was our visiting Chaplain and the late Manouli 
Karoulias’s Store in the village provided most of our food and necessities 
(with cigarettes 50 for 2/3d.). 


“David is positively inspired and leaps around doing everything — 
he is coaching tennis at the moment” — my wife wrote that February, in a 
letter to her parents. Certainly it was great to be alive in that Bushtick 
cultural oasis (long before the playing fields were watered from the slag 
heaps), in a wonderful climate and working with boys who were (and I’m 
sure still are) the very salt of the earth! 


One day a barber visited the school and masters and boys alike were 
shorn at 3/6d. a time. 


On Sunday, March Ist, those boys already confirmed travelled in the 
schools’ 30 cwt. open truck to Essexvale’s attractive thatched church. “The 
boys all went in the back of the lorry”, Pauline wrote, ‘and they looked so 
funny sitting on chairs in boaters and blazers — they had to take their 
chairs into church, as there weren’t enough pews”. That lorry was to be 
our faithful vehicle over the next few years when members of the Explor- 
ation Club which I founded (and which I gather still flourishes on a far 
more ambitious scale) would set forth on many a Sunday to search out 
Matabele rebellion corn stores or some historic monument or cave 
paintings. 
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On March 25th, 1954, the whole school (staff wives included), set off 
by lorry and car on an expedition to Rhodes’ grave, via Diana’s pool, 
where Mr. Cary forbade bathing for fear not only of bilharzia, but also 
crocodiles! 


The College was officially opened on April 10th by the Governor- 
General, Lord Llewellin; his sister and Sir Robert Tredgold and the 
Governors were in attendance. “It is not given to many to be in at the 
start of a new venture”, Lord Llewellin remarked in his speech to parents, 
staff and boys, referring to Falcon as Rhodesia’s first “public school”. My 
wife and I rejoice that Falcon still flourishes after a quarter of a century and 
we only wish that we could be back at Bushtick for the celebrations! If 
only Mr, Garfield Todd, whom we heard electioneering in Essexvale village 
hall in 1957 and 1958 had not been just a shade too progressive for the 
electorate of those days; for even then he was spelling out his truly multi- 
racial vision of Rhodesia in the 1980s! 


We would love to hear from any Old Falcons who remember us. Do 
write! 


EDITOR’S NOTE: ae ae ‘ 

Mr. Houlding is slightly inaccurate in two respects: the photograph he refers 
to includes several boys who only arrived in 1955; and Dr. Stringfellow did not take 
up his appointment until August, 1955. His predecessor was Dr. Rudman from 
Bulawayo. 


Recollections of the early days at Falcon — MIKE LAING 


I arrived after the very beginning. It was no longer necessary to slash 
the grass inside the houses alongside main road, but it was before the 
period when adjoining houses were connected, to form larger houses. 


I moved first into a house near the cricket oval (very much smaller 
then) and also near to “Digger” Wells. I think the house ultimately was 
coupled with others to form Oates House. We were elderly ‘new boys 
plus other members of the Cambridge year. 


I think “Pooch” Pownell was in charge and those that I can remember 
were Brian Leroux, Peter Muncaster, Chris Haviland, Roger Lawley, 
Alistair Webb, Dave Bruce — and others I’m sure. This arrangement 
lasted about a term and then we split up into the first houses —— those with 
names of birds — before the present houses were formed. Most of us then 
became monitors which were sort of prefects-in-waiting. 
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It was in that year, during a history lesson, that a curious incident 
occurred, Ashley Brooker was at full spate, and those who remember his 
teaching will remember how fast one had to write to keep up with him. 
We were in the classroom next to the office block and Ashley must have 
completed his second mile of pacing. This was an integral part of his 
lectures. He used also to sit on the window ledge at the far end, occasion- 
ally pausing from his back-and-forth journeying. 

On this occasion there was an unusually long break, but we just sat, 
pens poised and waiting for the next spate of dates. Then Ashley appeared 
through the doorway and said, in a very matter of fact voice: “An observant 
student would have noticed that I have just fallen out of the window”. 

And he had. Rocking back and forth on the window ledge, he had 
inadvertently overbalanced, tumbled head over heels on to the grass 
outside, walked around the outside and within a minute was continuing 
with the history lecture. 

I think that year or a year later one boy, who shall be nameless, ran 
away. Suspecting he was hiding out in the mine-dumps the headmaster 
deployed all the senior boys around the school perimeter to nab him when 
he crept in for food during the night. I think I spent one of the coldest 
nights of my life under the bridge which crosses the stream which passes 
the nearest mine-dump. Needless to say, the boy in question was actually 
tucked up warmly in his bed at home while we were being introduced to 
night-time ambushes. 

Who will ever forget Nigel Pegram as Puck in “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream”? It was an outside performance, staged just next to the head- 
master’s house, now Tredgold, the house being used as changing rooms. 
Puck was clothed in a loin cloth and blue paint which was effective and 
unfortunate, The performance coincided with one of those really cold gutis 
and whilst the audience huddled in several blankets on chairs out on the 
lawn, Puck was barely able to say his lines, so rapidly were his teeth 
chattering. He had no need of paint: he was blue with the cold and dared 
not go inside the house during the performance for, as he said, once he was 
in the warmth, nothing would get him out again. 

Those were the days of the great grass-planting. As fast as new fields 
were carved out of the bush surrounding the school, the new flat land had 
to be planted, and every single field was planted by the boys. There was 
grass-planting as a punishment and there were grass-planting afternoons 
and there were sections of each field apportioned to different houses. 
Somehow they were all finished. 

In the 50s many boys had their own bicycles at the school and forays 
were often made round and about, up and down those pebbly roads, the 
pebbles acting as ball-bearings and being very difficult to negotiate. A 
favourite trip was to the fish tanks, across the river and halfway up the 
hill on the other side, on the way to the ‘big-house’. These were (are?) a 
group of water tanks well-stocked with bream or bass. A race track on 
top of one of the mine dumps was also developed and used. 
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What is now, I think, the squash courts, used to be first, the school 
laundry and then the science laboratories.* On the opposite side of the 
road, another large building was stocked with machinery salvaged from 
the old Bushtick Mine, and at one time used as a workshop for motor car 
enthusiasts. 


Pets were a perpetual problem. Jan Peters rescued a baby squirrel 
and once its broken leg had been splinted and repaired, it lived on Ian’s 
person, It thoroughly enjoyed mealtimes, dashing up and down the table, 
sampling everything and, if allowed, swimming amongst the morning 
cereals. It was finally banned from public places when, during a silent 
spell in morning prayers, it shot out of the neck of Ian’s shirt and, sitting 
on his shoulder, chattered loudly. 


Jamo Ward maintained a bunch of birds. Particularly I remember 
a falcon and an owl which lived on the rail at the head of his bed. When 
seniority allowed James to migrate to a shared room, room-mates had to 
maintain a watchful eye on the wrathful, unblinking owl. 


Bokkie, Digger’s labrador, was guilty of the heinous crime of eating 
someone’s kitten. It was a near thing for Bokkie. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


“The evolution of the former Mine Offices is even more bizarre than Mike Laing 
supposes. As the most prestigious of the buildings taken over from mining days it 
was inconveniently situated but too good not to use. For the first year and a half 
of the Schools history it served as classrooms, Headmaster’s office and Administration. 
Only when these were moved to the present classroom/office area did it become a 
laundry, then laboratories, then (finally?) the home of Arts, Crafts and Hobbies). 


Reminiscences from PETER JOHNSON 


Reminiscences? Plenty — visions of a seance held in Oates House 
one night with Richard Yeo, Dave Chapman, Athol Evans and others, 
huddled over the upturned glass. It was all a laugh until the glass moved 
and spelt out Y-E-O. Since all the letters were upside down and randomly 
placed, this uncanny movement caused us to “cease forthwith” (as Ashley 
Brooker would have termed it), Also the time we lifted Richard Yeo’s 
bed outside one night whilst he was still asleep on it and placed it straddled 
across Digger Wells’ fish pond. When the morning bell went, Dicky Yeo 
opened his eyes, jumped in alarm — straight into the fish pond.... 

... the Elvis Presley singing act I did for days in a row until someone 
decided it would be fun to throw mulberries. All missed me, but Nigel 
Pegram, who played the guitar for me wasn’t so lucky... . 
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. - - Peter Gardiner apple-pieing my bed one night, and when I 
retaliated he hit me with a chair. I ate nothing but milk and jelly for ten 
days because I couldn’t move my jaw.... 


. . the look on Digger Wells’ face when, one breakfast time, he 
suddenly became aware that I had grown sideburns and gave five minutes 
to become rid of them. I think I nearly got expelled... . 


. . . the torrid time when I was made a Senior when all the prefects 
were demoted for smoking, and it seemed they were all in the dormitory T 


was in charge of. Rather like a Private trying to organise an army of 
Generals .... 


... the bout of Asian Flu that struck Falcon in the 1950s. I was in 
the San at the time with nothing more serious than water on the knee. 
When the dreaded flu struck, I was one of the first to catch it and ended 


up on my back for 9 weeks. I seem to remember that 60-75 per cent of the 
entire school was afflicted .... 


. and perhaps the earliest memory of all — four days before the 
school opened for the first time when the total complement was myself, 
Howard Woolford (“Bullfrog”), Ian White and Dave Peterkins (“Bottles”). 
We went in search of the swimming pool through all the long grass. I 
think it was Ian White who found it first, as he came out of the long grass 
which ran right up to the pool edge, and toppled into it fully clothed... . 


Nothing of this was chronicled, and there are thousands of others, I 
am sure, because for each one of us in the early days, when we slept 2-3 
in the rooms of the mine houses, or outside on the verandahs on hot nights, 
before the advent of tarred roads, grassed playing fields, when the school 
was divided into three colour groups for sports, when we had braais at 
night on the lawn that became Tredgold and where “A Midsummer Night’s 


Dream” was performed . . . for each one there must be dozens of personal 
reminiscences. 


The editor invited Mr. H. H. COLE (Headmaster 1959—61) 


to reminisce about his years at Falcon 


After I had retired, my wife and I were on holiday in Europe — in 
Italy at that point — when I received a letter from the late Sir Robert 
Tredgold, at that time styled President, I think, of the Board of Governors, 
asking me if I would consider becoming Headmaster of Falcon College on 
my return to Rhodesia. I had retired from an administrative post, but 
prior to that, I had been Deputy Head of Milton School and Headmaster 
successively of Chaplin School and Prince Edward School. I had also, 
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THE FOUNDERS. 1954 


Back Row: P. S. Johnson, J. H. Vigour, A. S. Pownall, E. L. Venables, D. L, Cullen, G. G. Pegram, 


Third Row: D. F. Chapman 


D. E. Thomson, H. J. Lillywhite. 
R. W. L. Lawley, A. M.S. Clark, 


, J. A. Banning, J. R. Foster, J. D. L. Skea, A. H. de Quehen, I. M. Evans, 
E. White, H. G. D. Woolford. 


O. R. D. Peterkins, I. S. j 
Second Row: D. C. I. Pocock, R. P. de C. Yeo, H. C. Smith, L. W. Le Patourel 


, M. A. Hall, C. D. Cartwright, M. G. E. Smith, 
Mr. F. P. Cary, Mrs. Cary, Mr. D. V. Houlding, 


A. I. A. Stewart, J. M. P. Murray, E. B. Henwood, N. H. Pegram, A. B. Evans. 


Seated: P. B. Dugmore, G. E. D. Wilson, Mr. A. G. Brooker, Mrs. Brooker, 


Mrs. Houlding, S. L. Cullen, A. W. R, Impey. 


Note: There were 38 founder members of the School, 


and I. H. Herring, 


The 


D. H. Harrison and P. J. Scott were enrolled in 


B. E. Smallman and M. E. G. Thorburn in September. 


The photograph was taken in front of the old open-air stage at the side of the assembly hall. 


, D. L. Gadiel 


, which suggests that the photograph may have been taken in 1955. 


35 of whom are shown in the photograph. Two of the absentees. 


A. S. Bilborough, G. B. Curle, D. M. Curtis, 


left at the end of the first year (1954) 


May, 1954 (the second term) and I. A. T. Carnegie, 


other absentee is Graham Amyot. 


THE LANNER FALCON 


Photo : 


P. R. B. Steyn. 


before joining the State service, conducted a small private school of my 
own near Salisbury. So I had had a good deal of experience of schools and 
decided to accept the offer to take over in 1959. 


I was very favourably impressed by Falcon from the beginning with 
its tree-lined village street, as I thought of it, with houses on each side, some 
occupied by staff and others converted into school Houses. Everything 
was rather primitive at that stage with much to be done but I was full of 
admiration for the initiative and the vision of the first Headmaster, Frank 
Cary, and the Board of Governors, comprised chiefly of prominent Bula- 
wayo men with Messrs. Milne and Henwood from Salisbury and with the 
late Baffy Dugmore as Chairman. This was, I suppose the response — for 
Matabeleland — to the setting up of Peterhouse in Mashonaland, and their 
faith in the venture has been amply justified. 


The playing fields had been very well set out and prepared and added 
to the very good impression as one approached the ‘street’, Their excellence 
was largely due to the enthusiastic attention of ‘Digger’ Wells who was an 
early member of staff. I was fortunate in finding a good quality staff, 
some of whom remained with the school for long periods. Mr. van Wyk 
is still with you and Mr. Jones, who was No. 2 and quite dedicated, very 
recently retired. Mr. Turner was there from early on and soon became 
my No. 2. As an older man it was my business to find a younger Head- 
master and here, in my view, was an outstanding one. The Board 
appointed him in 1962 and happily he is still with you. The School has 
developed enormously with considerable additions and improvements and 
has all the amenities and educational facilities needed for a school of this 
kind — nearly all: there is always that something more, it seems! 


When I first came, as I have said, it was somewhat primitive and a 
considerable part of my job was improvement of and additions to buildings 
and planning for the future. One of the first needs was the provision of 
indoor sanitation. The “privies” of that time were at the bottom of the 
garden, with the occasional snake to brighten the visit. The Board did not 
really like spending money and had rather a frugal attitude — very wisely 
because they were able to avoid debt which has been somewhat of a mill- 
stone round the necks of the independent schools. However, they had to 
be persuaded and with the help and direction of the late Ian MacGillivray, 
an architect member of the Board who gave his services so willingly, we 
managed to do quite a lot. My forward planning included a sixth House, 
but the Board thought otherwise. The improved Science Laboratory, pre- 
sided over by the Science master, Mr. L. M. Dugmore, which we were rather 
proud of in those days, would evoke smiles when compared with the 
splendid Science block now in existence. This applies to other amenities, 
the Headmaster’s house among them. The San was in the old mine house 
on the corner at the top of the hill. The library was small and very make- 
shift, as was the hall and office accommodation. The Houses gave the 
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minimum of requirements but the boys were very happy with the sparse 
and crowded conditions. I remember when my wife made some friend] 

but to them derogatory, comment on the need for improvement, a antes 
of Oates boys, Anthony Johnson and Tim Longden if I remember rightly, 


stoutly and loyally defended the accommodati i 
ation, assuring her th 
well and they were quite content. i dca 


The spirit of Falcon has alwa 
ys been good, perhaps to some degree 
because of its early struggle, and its reputation stands high. : 


The Chapel had been built at the instigation of Mr, Ashley Brooker 
who was Headmaster for all too brief a period. I thought it a very attrac- 
tive as well as a necessary feature and we enlarged it by the addition of a 
transept. Mr. David Hunt, now a Housemaster at Haileybury, was vitally 


interested and did a great job especiall 
y before we were abl 
first resident Chaplain, Rev. D. Stevens. aie ge 


I have attended a number of Old Falcon meetings and, making contact 
with the Old Boys, I have felt pride and pleasure to have been associated 


with the College in its early sta i i 
ages. The product 
be the criterion of a good school. yea 


Veni, Vidi, Victus Sum 


On the day I first entered Rhodesia I was told by two schoolboys that 
Falcon College was a dump. (My informants were members of Umtali’s 
well established High School — a fact which, as I later realised lent ioe 
rather than credence to their comments). They were vague as to its wher 
abouts (“somewhere in the sticks down Gwanda way) — but on ‘ink 
distant day in 1959 all of Rhodesia was to me an exciting, sun-splashed 
blank page and “the sticks” sounded full of promise. dn < 


It was a steamy December day, I remember, as my train huffed its 
leisurely, bumpy way up from Beira, over the hilly frontier at Umtali and 
on through the rolling Mashonaland farmlands to Salisbury. The sky that 
day was thronged with towering flat-bottomed clouds, the sight of waite 
filled my seasonal fellow-travellers with anticipatory joy (wholly unaccount- 
able to my British way of thinking, which equates rain with misery). 
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As we turned south towards Bulawayo, the blackening sky discharged 
its broadsides shatteringly against the train windows with (I now realise} 
the savagery of Matabele impis. The two schoolboys and the farmers had 
alighted at Salisbury and I spent the rest of the journey wondering what 
my “dump” in “the sticks” really would be like. Arrival in Africa was, 
for me, the fulfilment of a life’s ambition. And Falcon’s call (via a sudden 
letter from an old Cambridge friend, David Millard) had reached me in 
Edinburgh, where I was then teaching, like the proverbial clarion. “Here's 
a bit of real pioneering,” he wrote, “do come!” So I came, I saw — and 
I was immediately conquered. The conquest continues, in spite of geo- 
graphical distance. I have taught in five public schools but seven years 
and two schools after leaving Rhodesia I still wear Falcon closest to my 
heart. My 124 years there (exactly half the life-span of the School) remain 
a memory fragrant as Falcon’s frangipani and vivid as her flamboyants. 


I was met at Bulawayo (outlandish name with unspeakable meaning, 
soon to become synonymous with shopping, socialising and bachelor nights 
on the tiles) and was swiftly driven out to Falcon in the “School Chev’. 
Essexvale fortunately proved to be rather less suburban than its name 
suggested, and the pot-holed road to Bushtick (its low-level bridge almost 
awash in the foaming Ncema torrent) was — blissfully — pure Africa! 
And then my first view of Falcon, in the aftermath of a storm. I remember 
chiefly a jumble of glistening green tin roofs and dripping iacarandas and 
the earthy smell of rain and sodden blossom and the gurgling gutters and 
receding thunder and the shrill din of cicadas. And amidst ali this com- 
motion a white painted sign saying “Headmaster”. Orderliness in the bush. 
Discipline among the dumps. A headmaster under a tin roof, My long 
journey had come to an end. 


Falcon was indeed a dump! I had heard something about the gold- 
mine — and about how veins of pure gold were uncovered as the playing 
fields were levelled. The heaving grey slag heaps and the treacherous con- 
cealed shafts around us were a constant reminder of our work-a-day 
origins — like our library shelves (where the miners had kept their boots) 
and our tuckshop counter (still splash-marked by beverages other than 
Cokes). I LIKED the mine-dump aspect of Falcon. The village street, 
the cameraderie, the hint of unseen workings underground, the encroaching 
bush, the dusty feel of the frontier. All this — and the timeless routine 
of a boarding-school term in, term out, expanding, innovating, experiment- 
ing, failing, succeeding — blackboard chalk, house-matches, staff-meetings, 
Speech Days, G.C.E. results .... 


Of course, the real spade-work (!) had been done by the time I arrived. 
Falcon was already fully established and its numbers were well over 300. 
George Grey House had yet to be created and there was plenty of building 
still to come — but we were well on the map, competing on equal terms 
with Plumtree and Milton and Peterhouse (our junior by three months!). 
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Some of the “characters” were still very much around: the charismatic 
Vincent Wells (his last staff-meeting was my first — an occasion charged 
with drama and emotion); Norman “Shakespeare” Campbell, whose 
eccentricities included chair-throwing; David Byron, whose green MG was 
the fastest thing in Matabeleland and whose chess, judo, French-speaking 
and trumpet-playing all came with the same gusto; Geoffrey Jenks, that 
marvellous stickler of the old school, with a passion for manners and 
correct pronunciation (“Wimmin, boy, wimmin!”). Time fails to tell of 
Peter Ford, Klase Viljoen, Noel McAdam, David Goldsmith, Monty 
Woolley . .. and others who are still there. ; 


But I must not omit to mention Hugh Cole — that great and kindly 
man who, after a distinguished career in the service of the Central African 
Federation, came out of retirement to rescue Falcon and restore her fortunes 
when the going was hard. His grip on Falcon was benevolent but firm. 
One moment I shall never forget: I was sitting (an idle aberration!) in a 
Staff Room armchair five minutes after lessons had begun — when his 
big frame was suddenly and silently behind me and an infinitely gentle 
voice was saying in my ear, “Mr. Hunt, I believe you are supposed to be 
teaching ITA Latin this period?” His courtesy somehow made my crime 
much worse. And then there was, and is, Dougal Turner — a colleague 
and mentor of many years’ standing, who has given Falcon the continuity 
and stability which in those early years it signally lacked. I find it now 
quite impossible to think of Falcon without his civilised and civilising 
presence up there beyond the tennis courts. 


' My memories of those years are many and varied. Coping with the 
spitting cobra in my classroom during a French period (“défense de 
cracher”); enduring an entire performance of ‘Henry V’ in the pouring 
rain, in the days when our only stage was out of doors; illicitly taking the 
whole of Oates up for a midnight moonlight swim; searching for a boy in 
the bush, who in fact disappeared and was never seen or heard of again: 
helping to clear up the mess left by a disastrous home-made bomb .... 
And, of course, there were the encounters — not only with duikers, stembok, 
guinea fowl, puff adders, kudu, jackals (on Swimming Bath Hill) and frogs 
(mostly under the sofa) — but also with boys, some of them the most 
interesting and able I have ever met, who have subsequently distinguished 
themselves in commerce, in journalism, in the Services, in British politics, 
as Fellows of All Souls... . (Probably only Eton has rivalled Falcon’s 


record in producing not only a President of the Oxford Union but also his 
runner-up in the same year!). 
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Public schoolboys are much the same everywhere — but Falcon boys, 
it seemed to me, were particularly resourceful and dependable, their sheer 
commonsense making up for a certain lack of sophistication. Certainly 
they always treated MY inadequacies with the genial tolerance of those 
whose real life was spent coping with the contingencies of the bush, of the 
tobacco farm back home, of the local kraal. They are the same young 
men who now are giving so unstintingly of their energies and careers to 
defend their country and traditions. 

All this depressingly reminds me that Falcon’s wide open spaces are 
now circumscribed by high wire fences — and I find it hard to imagine 
looking at those familiar Mulingwanes tnrough a palisade. So | must think 
back to the Falcon I knew in the 1960s and early 1970s. It was, in many 
important ways, a very good school indeed — and still is so, I feel sure, 
in spite of the setbacks. Rudyard Kipling, presumably, knew nothing of 
Falcon: in his day it was still only an uncharted corner of Mzilikazi’s 
kingdom. But he might prophetically have had Falcon in mind when he 
wrote that “of all things in the world there is nothing, always excepting a 
good mother, so worthy of honour as a good school’. If he was right, 
then Falcon — in this its Silver Jubilee Year — is worthy of the utmost 


honour. 
D.A.E.H. 
29th March, 1979 


The Birds and Birdmen of Falcon 
by PETER STEYN 


I arrived at Falcon on 25th August, 1961, and was immediately 
impressed. Here, in the midst of dry bushveld, was a veritable oasis 
with its verdant playing fields and well established trees that had been 
planted in the mining days. In the background lay the huge eroded 
white mine dumps which were to play such an important part in our 
study of several bird species in the years to come. 

Essexvale hospitality being what it is, it was not long before I met the 
local farmers, who generously permitted me to roam freely over their 
farms with generation after generation of schoolboys piled in my Land 
Rover. However, at this point in my reminiscences, my first term had 
not yet started. Soon after our arrival we were invited by Syd and 
Beth Longden to visit their farm. Here I met their son Tim, who had 
recently left school. During that memorable afternoon he showed me the 
nest of an African Hawk-Eagle and a Wahlberg’s Eagle, and any doubts 
that I may have had about the wisdom of uprooting myself from the 
secure and comfortable life of Cape Town were dispelled. From that 
day on my life took on a new dimension. 
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My first term, but the last of the school year, arrived all too soon, 
and I wondered with some apprehension what the boys would be like. 
As yet, I was still very “green”, with only a year’s teaching experience 
in Cape Town behind me. I need not have worried, for I found Falcon 
boys to be a courteous. tough and independent breed. Also, being a 
captive audience, so to speak, it was not really in their interests to rough 
up the authorities (well, not too much). 


In the years before my arrival the Exploration Club, under the 
enthusiastic guidance of Mr. D. V. Holding, had catered for the natural 
history interests of the boys. A school museum had been established 
with the assistance and encouragement of Dr. Reay Smithers and Mr. 
Terence Coffin-Gray. Various trips to surrounding areas of historical 
and natural history interest were regular features of its activities, as well 
as evening meetings. Members also participated in expeditions of the 
Rhodesian Schools’ Exploration Society, and Tim Longden and P. C. 
a were Falcon’s first representatives on a trip to Makarikari in April, 


In 1958, an Ornithological Society was formed as an offshoot of 
the Exploration Club, and I took over both when I arrived. The 
ornithologists had been functioning for some while without a master in 
charge, but the society had been kept going very ably by the secretary, 
Andrew Moncreiff; just one example of the independence of Falcon 
boys. He shared my concern that there was perhaps too much emphasis 
on egg-collecting, a long-standing schoolboy tradition, but a rather sterile 
one. However, there was no point in putting a damper on an enjoyable 
pastime if there was nothing to replace it. An immediate practical 
example was provided by the Wahlberg’s Eagle nest shown to me by 
Tim Longden. This I had named the “Selous” nest, as it was only a 
hundred metres from the house of Frederick Courtenay Selous, which had 
been sacked and razed to the ground by the Induna Inxnozan during the 
Matabele insurrection of 1896. Prior to the return of the birds from 
the north to breed, we built a hide on the steep river bank overlooking the 
nest. When the egg was laid, a number of us made observations in the 
afternoons after school and in the week-ends. In all, we managed some 
thirty-three hours of observation during the nesting cycle. This, combined 
with a census of other Wahlberg’s Eagle nests in the Essexvale area, 
formed the basis of a useful publication in an ornithological journal. The 


die was cast for the future years; we would concentrate on the living 
bird. 
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A term later, Dave Buchanan, an erstwhile egg-collector, reported 
finding a Crowned Eagle’s eyrie in the Mulungwane hills behind the school. 
It turned out to be the nest of a Brown Snake Eagle, a far more exciting 
find, as the bird had been little studied. This nest was watched over a 
period of six months, which included the protracted 100 days fledging 
period of the eaglet. Again, various boys took turns in the hide, and 
nearly fifty hours were spent observing the lives of these fascinating 
eagles. which feed their eaglet almost exclusively on snakes, including 
large and venomous ones. The Land Rover negotiated an old mining 
track which had grown over, but by the end of the study we had traversed 
it so often that it was opened up again and lasted for many years. The 
results of our study were published and contributed valuable new 
knowledge on this unusual eagle. 


After running the two societies for a year or so, I decided to 
amalgamate them as their basic interests were very similar, and so the 
Natural History Society was founded. This catered for all aspects of 
interest in wild life, although activities were mostly orientated towards 
ornithology. The museum was kept functioning, although interest tended 
to fluctuate over the years. However, there were some outstanding 
contributions, and I remember a particular group of enthusiasts who 
created a complete minedump habitat in one of the vertical glass cabinets, 
complete with Barn Owl. White-fronted Bee-eaters, Horus Swifts and 
other inhabitants of this unusual environment. A snake pit was constructed 
to cater for the reptile fans. One particular herpetologist I recall is Tim 
Hawkins, who played a lethal game of rugger on the wing for the Ist 
team, and then retired to an even more lethal pit of vipers and cobras 
for relaxation. 


The activities of the society fell into a pattern with the passage of 
time. At our evening meetings we would invite local experts from Bula- 
wayo and elsewhere to address us on some aspect of natural history, and 
we were always grateful to them for giving of their time so freely, 
especially in view of the distance they had to travel at night. The Bula- 
wayo Museum was always helpful to us, and we are particularly grateful 
to Mr. Stuart Irwin for his interest over the years. On other occasions 
our own members would give a talk, for example, an account of a 
Rhodesian Schools’ Expedition they had been on. In the first term we 
would devote much of our time to ringing, particularly Horus Swifts in 
the mine dumps. The second term was mostly devoted to eagling and 
weekend trips to explore the Matopos from time to time, while the third 
term was mainly concerned with studying nesting birds. as this was the 
breeding season. 
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Ringing was one of our regular activities, mainly in the mine dumps, 
which provided nest sites for White-fronted Bee-eaters, whose holes were 
used by Horus Swifts when they had finished. There were also numerous 
Barn Owl nests in the fissures. The ringing of the bee-eaters and swifts 
had been started in 1959 by Tim Longden and Anthony Johnson, and over 
the years we continued to recapture birds they had ringed. The oldest 
Horus Swift we captured was at least thirteen years old. We had no really 
long distance recoveries of swifts, indeed there was little chance of this, 
but one we ringed as a nestling was caught two years later on Sir 
Humphrey Gibbs’ farm at Nyamandhlovu, and _ this suggested that our 
birds may have colonized other areas. We ringed all the eagle chicks we 
could, and one Martial Eagle was recovered (shot) sixty-five kilometres 
away. A Black Sparrowhawk we ringed locally was found at Que Que. 
In July, 1962, the first five House Sparrows arrived at Falcon, and within 
a short while colonized the whole school by breeding under the eaves of 
virtually every building. This population, when it reached saturation 
point, provided young birds which spread to other areas. Sparrows we 
ringed were recovered at Fort Rixon, Gwelo and Belingwe, thus providing 
valuable information on the meteoric spread of the species in Rhodesia, 
where it had been unknown a few years earlier, 


Falconry was another popular activity, and it was necessary to restrict 
its practice to those who really understood it to be an art not lightly to 
be undertaken. Gill Cottrell was one of the first Falcon falconers I 
knew, and he was meticulous in his attention to detail. I also happened 
to be taking him for his ‘““A” Level Shakespeare course, and we had many 
diversions in digging out allusions to falconry from various plays. This 
was one of those periods when I had so much enjoyment teaching that 
I was almost embarrassed to draw my salary, especially as the class had 
only six pupils. One of the most exciting birds we had was a rare 
African Hobby, a small but immensely dashing falcon. It was acquired 
as a nestling by “Chile” Childs-Clarke after a stupendous twenty-four 
metre climb up a palm tree near his home in Dar-es-Salaam. Perhaps one 
of the most successful hawks was a Gabar Goshawk flown by Peter 
Pillans, whose brother John was also a noted falconer. The Gabar had 
broken its leg, but it had mended well and did not inhibit its abilities. 
One long flight it made after a quail was a classic—as the quarry went 
to ground after dodging through a fence the hawk was on top of it. 


Our eagle studies took us all over the Essexvale district and beyond. 
In 1973, three years after leaving Falcon, I wrote a book on eagles, much 
of which concerned this research, and many Falcon boys would recognise 
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Ma, A Brown Snake Eagle delivers a Cobra which its large eaglet pulls from its crop. 


Photos: P. R. B. Steyn. | 
A young Brown Snake Eagle swallows a large Cobra just delivered by its parent “QW 


May, 4A hide at an African Hawk Eagles’ nest in the Mulungwane Hills Photos: P. R. Bs Steyn. 


Members of the Natural History Society place a ring on a Martial Eagle chick which ~ 4 
has been lowered from its nest 


the valuable part they played in gathering the material. It is quite 
impossible to record them all, but some of my more active helpers, apart 
from names already mentioned, including Mike Spurling, “Chimp” Halla- 
more, Neil and Rob Laing, the Martin brothers, Tim Schley. Chris George 
(who was later tragically killed in a farming accident in England). Clive 
Cumming, Patrick and Michael Condy, Oliver Glen, Patrick Mavros, 
Clem Jillings, Joe Whaley, Adrian Lombard, Kevin Langham and lan 
Woolley. I’m sure that Patrick Mavros will not readily forget the male 
Bateleur that dive-bombed him in spectacular fashion when he stuck his 
head out of the top of its nest tree. 


Looking back down the vista of years, I recall a great deal of hard 
work, but we also had a lot of fun. There was the time when two 
Cambridge undergraduates, Messrs. Amory and Brown, came for a term’s 
teaching experience. We took them to Essexvale Ranch, managed then 
by Dave Tredgold, to see some game, especially a fine herd of Tsessebe 
that had been preserved through Mr. Tredgold’s efforts. As we travelled 
about the boys impishly taught our visitors some of the birds—names 
like “Biltong Bird” and “Flying Veldschoen”! 


Once I returned to my Land Rover after a long walk in the hills 
to be frightened out of my wits by a huge snake nearly three metres long 
coiled beside it. I instinctively leapt backwards and stumb!ed down a 
steep slope. When ! recovered, I saw that the boys were convulsed. 
Their little “joke” was to place a snake they had killed, a Black Mamba, 
where I would almost tread on it before seeing it. For evidence that 
this story is not apocryphal, readers should look at the picture opposite 
page 44 in the June, 1964, issue of the magazine. The photograph shows 
both snake and culprits. 


Then there was the unfortunate incident when Stephen Keeley used 
the Society’s collecting shotgun to shoot a “rabid” cat. It was, in fact, 
quite healthy, and belonged to Mr. Marais. 


I had always marvelled at the enthusiasm of “Chimp” Hallamore 
and his helpers, who got up at four in the morning to catch Horus 
Swifts. Years later I learnt they knew a way to break into the school 
pantry through a high window, and saw nothing wrong in mixing business 
with pleasure. 


Memories of my time at Falcon fill me with the deepest nostalgia. 
I hope that those who recall their part in our activities in the bush will 
be similarly warmed by thoughts of those irreplaceable experiences. 
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Reflections: 1963-1973 


(A disjointed discourse on matters immaterial, by a nostalgic narrator) 


Old Boys, when making speeches at formal dinners, often mention 
how much they learned at school, “.. . not only in the classroom”. As 
a Staff Old Boy I, too, was taught a lot at Falcon. When I arrived I 
found the staff bachelors: Byron, Cannon, Hunt, Malden and Woolley 
willingly giving up a great deal of time and energy in such varied activities 
as Archery and The Academics, Chess and the Cosmos Club, in addition 
to their Housemastering, sport and teaching commitments. I was inspired 
to volunteer my services, among other things, to take swimming (and 
then water polo and life-saving), printing and cadets, having virtually 
no experience whatever in these fields. 


I learned, as Nick Malden might have expressed it, from the moment 
I took the plunge ... 


Alan Box was swimming captain in 1963. I discovered, through him 
and others, how Falcon Seniors could take responsibility and wield 
authority with efficiency and maturity. When the term of the Gala 
approached, Box came to me with a list of “Things To Be Done”. He 
showed it to me and I was stunned by the innumerable minor details 
which went into the organisation of the Annual Gala, Taking the list 
T began planning who to use and what to do about sub-section one, 
headed: “Before”. Box firmly reclaimed it, saying, “I’ll see to these: 
would you just check the officials and get the programme printed!” 


Approached by cricketing members of staff a few days later, I was 
asked how long the event would take. Dashing round to Tredgold, I 
ascertained from Box that a reasonable estimate would be two hours. 
The cricketers were most impressed when we left Swimming Bath Hill 
after 1 hour and 58 minutes .. . 


Garth Barrett, captain of polo, must have puzzled about my reticence 
on the question of which University, County or Province I had represented 
at water polo, especially as the masters-in-charge of other sports were so 
qualified to coach their teams. But when I spent most of the Staff vs. 
Under 16 water polo match clinging desperately to the side (ignoring 
frantic calls from centre-forward Peter Steyn for a pass), there were no 
more enquiries. The staff were willing and able to take on the boys at 
cricket, hockey and rugby, but never tried polo again . . , 
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In the early days brute strength, enthusiasm and the ability to stay 
above the water would earn a place in the 1st IX. No wonder the team 
drew the majority of its members from the “ Lower Vth”! Some memories 
of this time include a picture of frustration on Donaldson’s face when 
he sat on the poolside at Allan Wilson, blood streaming from his toe, 
having pushed vigorously (and illegally) off a cracked tile on the side 
wall. Another is the smug satisfaction “Ren” Shimmin showed when 
he scored, yet again, despite being sunk under water with only the wrist 
(and hand containing the ball) showing. And Malcolm Norvel, looking 
down on me after phenomenal growth over the December holiday as he 
had said he would when he left the previous term, shorter than I. 


There was that terrible and triumphant tour of Natal. The manager 
still has nightmares when he remembers leaving the train tickets, meal 
and bedding tickets and passports in Bulawayo, and the hours spent 
persuading conductors and stewards to provide us with what we had 
paid for. He also reduced the Falcon team to 5 in the final chukka 
against Michaelhouse (to even things up) causing Bruce Wells, in goal 
to join in the game more than he was expecting to. It was therefore 
unfortunate that, when a forward under pressure passed back to him, 
his eyes were directed towards the bikini-clad daughter of a member of 
staff sunning herself at the poolside. We won that game 31—1 and scored 
85 goals in the 5 matches played. 


A further example of the unique qualities of Falcon leadership 
arose when Stephen Fitzgibbon, a non-prefect in Founders, led the 1967 
team to 2nd place in the Crusaders’ Shield. In his side he had the Head 
of School, two Heads of Houses and two other College Prefects; none of 
these being from Founders. “ Piffles”” Hornby-Smith took over from Fitz, 
and we entered the Hervey era. Vic Laing, Esq.. Housemaster, has reason 
to remember this period: he only had his Junior Dormitory prefect to 
run Hervey for three days while Tony Harris, Acheson and Gandar were 
away on our second tour to the Transvaal. Surprisingly, Falcon beat 
combined Transvaal Schools and Eastern Transvaal Schools, but could 
only notch fourth place in the Crusaders’ competition. 


Polo prestige peaked in 1970 and 1971, when Rob Guest and John 
Page came home with the Crusaders’ Shield. Guest’s team had lost their 
first three matches that year, so his ecstatic face was understandable when 
he accepted the Shield at the presentation. Page’s push-shot was devastat- 
ing: his average of 4,5 goals per game in 1971 came mainly from this 
means of scoring. 
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My life-saving experience started when it was time-tabled in the 
place of P.E., once a week for each of Forms IIA, B, C. All 64 boys 
in Form II gained their Elementary Certificates, most were keen to 
continue, so the Life-Saving Club was born. “ Smiler” Clark was the 
first Captain and, with Tim Pedder. became the first qualified Instructor. 
The parent body was going through a slump. and the medallions and 
certificates were issued so long after the examinations that a number of 
successful candidates had to be sent theirs after they had left school. 
There were two consequences: our Club lost members and our Chairman 
became the first and only non-life-saver ever to become a recognised 
Instructor, then Grade I Examiner and, finally, Chairman of a branch of 


that particular Life Saving Society. The medallions, by then, were readily 
available. 


The first Citation of 1973 was well-deserved — and apt!: “For 
Meritorious Service to Life-saving: A. Raft”. Andrew was a loyal member 
of the Club, as was Gary Vincent who, with Robert Evison, earned the 
Distinction Award. Paul Kennan, Award of Merit, used his experience 
to get his first job—on Durban beach. 


The Citation most deservedly earned for Printing was that by Kevin 
Ross. For four years up to Lower VIth he was the keennest and most 
competent printer associated with fep. Issy Bloch might have matched 
him for keenness, but I cannot remember him actually handling the type! 
What I do recall is his efficiency in downing T-bones and the remarkable 
memory he used, also at the Printing Club braai, to knock a couple of 
A-streamers out of the .. . “with me I took my” game. 


I was introduced to Printing by Peter Cowen of Mardons, who had 
presented the Press to the College. Peter had been invited by David Hunt 
to speak to interested boys and staff on the subject and, when his son, 
Jeremy, suggested that it would be appropriate to operate the press as a 
finale to the evening, I agreed. He and I hurriedly set up some type, but 
bad no time to do any proof-reading before the meeting. As a resuit 
all those present took home a souvenir which began: “This gage was 
qrinted to commemorte the opening...” It was the beginning of the 
College pastime, whenever a programme was printed, called “Find the 
Mistakes”. The best fixture I can recall was an Under 61 game vs. 
Griffod. 
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I learned two lessons from the Cadet Corps (that I care to repeat 
here); how to salute and, if you want to spend a pleasant evening at 
bridge, don’t win too much, too quickly. I was never a dab hand at 
shooting to attention, nor looking terribly smart in uniform, but one 
year I decided that I would try to really look the part, so I practised 
keeping hands from pockets and saluting (having snapped to attention) 
in my little flat. Unfortunately, when the day of the AGI dawned, I 
was confined to bed in the San with chicken pox. The Inspecting Officer 
surprised me by appearing on the stoep with his whole retinue and, 
without thinking, I surprised the Inspecting Officer and the retinue by 
leaping from my pillow, pyjama-clad and bare-foot and saluted to a 
non-existent cap! 


On a Cadet Officers’ Course at the School of Infantry in Gwelo it 
happened that “F” Coy, having scored more than any other in the LMG 
shoot that afternoon, were challenged to an evening of bridge. Captain 
E. J. Marais and his QM accepted the challenge unhestitatingly. Half an 
hour later we had played four hands and “F” Coy were two rubbers up. 
The “evening” was abruptly terminated in a flurry of draught Drambuies. 


Having wandered all the way to Gwelo, I think I might venture a 
little further before concluding: to Johannesburg in December, 1978. As 
manager of the W.P. water team I joined Peter Philips, manager of the 
Rhodesian side at the meeting which precedes the S.A. Schools’ Tourna- 
ment. We were given our programmes, and the first fixture was W.P. 
vs. Rhodesia. I underlined it and then went through the whole programme 
underlining as I read. On my return to the hotel I was asked by members 
of my side about our fixtures, so I began to tell them. They were puzzled 
because my information differed from what they had gleaned from the 


neighbouring Transvaal side. We checked with the programme, and found 
that I had underlined all the Rhodesian fixtures and not those involving 
Western Province! 


I include this final reflection to illustrate how attached I still am to 
Falcon, and, because of Falcon, Rhodesia. This attachment I, like the 
Old Boy. attribute to becoming involved in so many ways in both the 
teaching and the learning process, “not only in the classroom”. 


J.M.LR. 


Ue 


Some Sporting Memories 


It is with some trepidation that I put pen to paper and try to recapture 
a few names and incidents from the past in cricket and rugby. 

Falcon sport was indeed fortunate to admit boys who had been 
coached by Gerald Pennington and Gerald Ledeboer; these men, and 
many others, inculcated in their boys the basics of sport and, what is 
more important, the fact that the game is greater than the individual. I 
am pleased to say that Falcon boys were known for their good sportsman- 
ship particularly in the way they accepted the decisions of umpires and 
referees alike; in fact many of these officials were lavish in their praise 
of our players. 

Going back as far as 1960 leaves me somewhat muddled—names 
come to mind but years do not easily match the names, so please excuse 
the confusion! 

On the cricket scene Fred Goldstein must have pride of place: I 
see that he is still opening for his club. It was in the 1960/61 house 
match between Oates and Founders when David Morrist was hurling the 
ball at Fred and giving vent to incredible appeals to anything that was in 
reach of the burly Fred, that he, with obvious disdain, despatched the 
ball to the Oval boundary. Then we had Adrian Gardiner doing his 
utmost to frighten Nic Hay in the nets with bumper after bumper. It 
was Nic who scored a grand 70 in our return match with Plumtree; 
Huntsman Williams had dismissed the XI for 7 in the first term! I 
remember Alan Coote bowling an extraordinary mixture of leg breaks, 
etc., at Guinea Fowl—Alan was the Captain, which explains why he was 
bowling—and collecting a number of wickets. Neill Johnston had the 
temerity to ask the Bushtick captain to open the batting with a certain 
P.T. instructor so that he might use the new ball against him; the victim 
had to go to town that day! 

There followed some fine cricketers, viz.: Guy Winchester-Gould, 
Niall Davidson, Forrest Hill, Garnet Carr. Guy Robinson and many 
others. These chaps all left their mark on Falcon cricket; in fact Forrest 
has been playing for Natal this season. It was good in the later years 
seeing a few of the above-mentioned players appearing on the field in 
the Old Boys match. What a pity more of them could not make them- 
selves available. 

Cricket brings to mind many Bushtick games: Glynne Jones mesmer- 
ing the batsman with what looked like innocuous lobs but were in fact 
lethal leg spinners; Attie Labuschagne smiting the ball in every 
direction; Frank Reed letting out stentorian appeals as his vicious 
inswingers smote some small boy on the pad; Phil Cameron Taylor 
failing to get his ankles out of the way at point: Peter Steyn 
scoring a never-to-be-forgotten 34; Nic Malden’s remarkable throws from 
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the boundary; Mike MylIne’s complaining about the smell of garlic wafting 
across from the slips where Ted Marais would be sleeping off a good 
lunch; Stakers running out a batsman by aiming at one end and hitting 
the other; John Dakin dropping catch after catch—actually I believe he 
held one eventually: some good bowling by Garth Monseair and some 
not-so-good by other masters i/c hockey. The H/M chatting to Paul 
Cannon in the slips while a dolly landed between them. Some remarkable 
umpiring decisions usuaily culminating in some pretty caustic remarks 
at the get-togethers after the games; Kit Carson always stuck Ted but 
managed to dispose of John Worwood quite successfully. Finally, our 
scorer, Ray, whose work was impeccable and remarks unprintable. 


On the rugby scene there is no doubt that the Falcon style has 
became respected and admired throughout Rhodesia and many parts of 
South Africa. Wings in Falcon teams have always received their fair 
share of the ball, and many exciting dashes down the touch line have 
been enjoyed. Gary Crosland springs to mind immediately as does Keith 
Webster; those two were always dangerous in attack and very strong in 
defence. Who will ever forget Keith’s tackle in front of the pavilion 
at Hartsfield? Certainly not the Plumtree player in possession. Strong 
wings are all very well, but without the forwards and inside backs to 
give them the ball they are superfluous. We have usually been outweighed, 
with the exception of the pack containing Shenton, Aylward and Ellis 
Williams, and this is no indictment of the kitchen! However, because 
our numbers were considerably smaller than the majority of schools it 
was essential to get the ball away as quickly as possible. 


A prodigious drop from the halfway/touch line by Mike Hogge is 
one of my most vivid memories; also those colossal touch kicks by Guy 
Pillans, particularly in that memorable victory at Hilton when a penalty 
try decided the issue. 


Who will ever forget the Milton wing beating a hasty retreat with 
Mike Bonthrone in hot pursuit? Or Tony Bond running the length of 
the field to score under the posts? Or the referee’s delight on hearing 
“Dankie Oom” from John Barwis after a lecture to the scrum? Or 
Tim White’s try at Hamilton from a clever drop out? Or the crowd 
shouting for Les Lachenicht, who had played for Falcon in a curtain 
raiser to a Rhodesia match, to return to the field to take the kicks? Les 
has, of course, played for Rhodesia, as has Rob Halsted, now known as 
the Iron Man! 


There are so many incidents that come to mind, practically all of them 
pleasant. It was a pleasure to be involved with Falcon sport, and my 
one wish is that it will continue to flourish for many years. 
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Reminiscences of Falcon, by MARK CLEMINSON (1976) 


Among the quainter traditions to have been eroded away in the past 
few years was the rising bell. Not the instrument . . . the punishment. 
Unless one was a smoker, it was the first event of the day. It would be 
heralded by the patter of tiny feet affording only the most token of efforts 
not to awaken the dormitory. This would be serenaded by the crashing of 
boaters in the bootrooms. The boaters were graceful adornments in their 
own right, especially designed for early morning wear. 


Seconds after the incessant clanging of pipe on railway line came the 
inevitable stampede of naked juniors and the ecstatic screams from the 
shower room as cold water beat on flinching bodies. It was unwelcome 
but effective. 


After breakfast came sweeping, a visit to the San or a rushed prep. 
Sweeping, and its weekend counterpart, polishing, were avoided like the 
plague. It was from here the word ‘sliming’ was coined and now given 
immortality in Old Boys vocabularies. Perhaps the Seniors miss some- 
thing when they are not forced to shine the floors! 


Most mornings at 7.30 the shuffle towards Chapel. Among the 
rebellious and the atheistic it was controversial. But as the Headmaster 
once said, it never hurt anybody (bar those who had not completed their 
blue papers) and some at least valued the semi-tranquillity. 


Classes will be classes just as boys will be boys and not many people 
could wait patiently for tea at 10.40 a.m. After the chorus of plastic cups 
had beaten itself out on to the concrete tables, tea was greedily devoured. 
‘Eaten’ is a word not associated with Falcon boys or their food. 


For the lazy, rest often overlapped back into seventh period. For the 
talkative, rest was unpopular but for many it was the time when mail or a 
newspaper would brighten one’s day. 


After rest came sport. Falcon can be proud of its sports facilities, 
although I regret that while liking sport I was never sufficiently talented at 
any one game to take full advantage of the facilities. Probably my most 
glorious moments were in the 6th, 5th and 4th rugby sides, hammering 
impressive scores against much larger town schools. Those were the 
GavSins. 3 


Of the sports at Falcon, cross-country was the most common. It was 
the easiest way of fulfilling the compulsory 4-sports-a-week agenda. 
Loathed by many, I almost miss those run-walk-run-sprint trips through 
the elephant grass to magical sounding checkpoints such as Millwards Tree. 
Lucas’s Leap and Harris’s Kopje. I don’t think the good runners ever 
experienced the joy of walking through dump-sands at the back of the 
run, hearing only his own thumping heart, the swish of grass and the call 
of the dov:s ...a pity... they missed something. 
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1968 


Early Expeditions 


1970 


Exploring a minor cavern in Drotsky’s Cave 


And then there were entertainments. Raucous, incredible, U-certificate, 
heroic and above all, cut. Our Saturday night cinemas. Not even 007 
escaped the censor’s snip. Nevertheless everyone enjoyed Saturday’s 
films which would inevitably be intermingled with the thud of falling coke 
bottles and muffled shrieks from juniors struck by missiles launched only 
two rows back. 


I look back on these as the good old days. Come to think of it, even 
the bad days were good days .. . such are the powers of the memory. 


The Exploration Society 


On looking back through old magazines, one finds that from the 
first the College has had an Exploration Club, but most of the activities 
were day or weekend trips to the area surrounding the College. David 
Houlding appears to have been the moving spirit, and in its early days 
the club covered a wide range of interests. It was responsible for the 
College Museum which, although it started with a flourish, appears to 
have faded out in recent years. A good number of evening meetings were 
addressed both by members of the club and by visiting speakers. In 1957 
the list of topics included “Snakes and their habits”, “Falconry”, “Baden 
Powell in the Matopos”, as well as “The extraction of copper by electro- 
lysis” and “Theories of the evolution of the universe”. 


One notable exception to the day and weekend trips was an expedition 
to Sebungwe by Vincent Wells and three boys who took off in to the 
bush with three weeks’ supply of food and fuel for at least 600 miles. 
They had no fixed itinerary, but were “collecting and recording birds in 
the interests of science”. They called it “The Oates Expedition” after 
Frank Oates, the explorer after whom Oates House is named. The trip 
appears to have been a tremendous adventure and lots of fun. Ten days 
spent at Shuwali Pan fishing and bird watching were the highlight of 
the trip. Whether or not the Exploration Club can lay claim to this 
trip seems debatable as the Ornithological Society claim it in their account 
of activities in 1959. 


A number of boys joined the Rhodesian Schools Exploration Society 
expeditions over the years and thoroughly enjoyed them. 


In the early sixties the Exploration Club seems to have been tied 
to the Ornithological Society, and at the end of 1962 the two clubs 
officially amalgamated to form the Natural History Society. During this 
time there was a small expedition to the Makarakari Salt Pans, mainly 
of an ornithological nature. 
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The Exploration Society in its present form came into being in 1967. 
I had recently arrived at the College from Britain, where I had taught 
for three years at Abingdon School near Oxford. There was a certain 
anti-British feeling just after U.D.I., and the President of the Cosmos 
Club asked me to give the Cosmos Club a talk on “A Rhodesian’s View 
of Britain’. JI don’t know what the Club really expected but I gave a 
talk, illustrated by slides, most of which were of outdoor activities— 
camping, hiking, mountaineering and some rock-climbing. Not many 
days later I was visited by Alan Hendrie, Stuart Comline and Alistair 
Coulson who had been at the Cosmos Club meeting and had also recenly 
been on one of the Outward Bound courses in the Chimanimani Mountains 
near Melsetter. Their purpose was to ask me to help them start an 
Exploration Society that would include rock-climbing and abseiling and 
also an annual trip to some interesting part of the country. It was 
decided that we would help the Natural History Society when they 
required it, particularly in gaining access to inaccessible nests. In the 
1968 edition of The Falcon there is a reference to the president of the 
Natural History Society having an unpleasant experience at the end of 
an abseil rope and being rescued by the president of the Exploration 
Society. I well remember the occasion on a granite cliff near St. Stephens 
at Balla Balla. There was a Lanner Falcon’s nest about half way down 
a cliff, and to reach it one had to abseil down and then on the abseil 
rope scrabble across the granite face of the cliff to a ledge from which it 
was easy to get down to the ground. The abseil rope was not quite long 
enough to abseil straight down. Well, as Peter Steyn was scrabbling 
across towards me he lost his footing and went penduluming back across 
the rock rather like a piece of cheese on a grater! I was able to throw 
him a cord and pull him over to the ledge and safety without a repeat 
performance of the grating. 


We found that we could abseil very close to the school, and Ted 
Marais introduced the Society to Balla Balla Peak, the last of the 
Mulingwani range, on the road to Inyankuni Dam. This has a delightful 
outcrop of banded ironstone at its summit and has provided the Society 
with all grades of rock climbing from very easy to very difficult. 


There are many stories that could be told of climbing on Balla 
Balla Peak. There was the time when Adam Pope was climbing Maduza 
and “came off” without any warning to Andrew Gibson who was belaying 
him. He fell about ten feet before Andrew held him, and then bounced 
like a yo-yo owing to the elasticity of the rope. 
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Then there was the time we took a party of Girl Guides to Balla 
Balla Peak to instruct them, and on the way back we stopped at the 
bridge over the Ncema River to do some abseiling. One of our most 
experienced and able abseilers, Trevor Jones, was showing how fast he 
could go down when he lost his grip of the rope and caught on to the 
rope above the decendeur and sustained nasty rope burns on both hands. 
The Girl Guides immediately rendered first aid, but Trevor spent a week 
in the San with bandaged hands, being fed by the San Sisters. 


Jeremy Young will always be “Lucky Eddie” to me. Whilst going 
from one part of the Peak to another during a Cadet climbing test he 
took a forbidden route, slipped, and landed sitting in a small bush about 
60 feet above the ground. But as all the climbs on Balla Balla Peak are 
short enough to be climbed in one pitch, there have never been any 
serious accidents whilst actually climbing, although in 1969 I did myself 
fall when pushed off a ledge by a rock displaced by Douglas Arnold 
above me. I landed up in hospital for four days and came out with one 
arm and one leg in plaster. John Page, later head of Founders, was with 
us that day, and it was his first and last trip up Balla Balla Peak. 


There was one day when we came to brew tea for lunch near 
“rocking stone” and found we had forgotten the matches. We used to 
hide matches at a favourite site above “small climbs”, so I went round 
to see if I could find them, but I failed. Julian Anderson, who was at 
that time secretary of the society, said he thought he knew where they 
had been hidden. Off he went and soon came back with two remarkably 
fresh matches and the striking edge of a box. It was not until someone 
else, months later, sowed doubts in my mind that I realised that he had 
probably had them on his person all the time, with cigarettes, in case he 
had a chance for a quiet smoke! 


For the past few years we have been using the quarry on Mrs. 
Coulson’s farm for our climbing, and this has been limited mainly to 
tests for the Cadet mountaineering section. This is partly because access 
to that quarry is very easy and so cadets can be taken there for a normal 
cadet afternoon. Also one has to consider the security situation. 


Our first annual expedition in December, 1967, was to Kurasika in 
the Chimanimani Mountains. When I look at all the equipment that we 
have these days, my mind goes back to that first expedition. We obtained 
some seven-pound jam tins from the kitchen and put wire handles on to 
them. We had to borrow our rucksacks. We had no tents but bought 
some huge polythene bags, about 7 feet by 34 feet for those nights when 
we could not find caves to sleep in. Each member of the expedition 
brought his own eating utensils. Although we were supposed to collect 
specimens for the Museum and had a skinner with us, we only brought 
back eleven specimens—ten mice and one bird that had been caught in 
a mouse trap! 
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That was certainly a walking trip. Kurasika, the large cave where 
we made our base camp, was about 13 miles from the Outward Bound 
School, and all our equipment and provisions had to be carried there. 
Still, we all enjoyed ourselves, even the Chaplain, Tony Joyce, who was 
quite sure we had not taken enough protein so stocked himself up with 
cheese to supplement his diet. To my mind, though, the biggest mistake 
provision-wise, was to think that Hermesetas saccharin tablets could 
replace sugar. We planned to use saccharin tablets for all sweetening 
except on porridge for breakfast. The nett result of this was that we 
alt lost a lot of weight and finished the expedition with a craving for 
sugar and fresh bread. We had used army biscuits. So great was this 
craving that on the second last day, when the main party of the expedition 
was based at the Mountain Hut, some members went down the mountain 
to the Outward Bound School 3 000 feet below just to buy some sugar 
and bread and bring them up to the hut. 


Three of us, Brian Darling, Graham Robinson and myself, left 
Kurasika a few days early to do a round hike to the Bundi Valley via 
the Eastern Lakes, Poachers’ Cave and Southern Lakes. On our first 
night out at Eastern Lakes we could find no shelter and a miserable 
night was spent in plastic bags in the rain. In the morning we eventually 
got a fire going by my standing with cape spread out while Graham used 
the methylated spirits he had brought for his blisters to coax a fire alight 
in order to cook breakfast. We had planned to take two days to get 
from Eastern Lakes to Poachers’ Cave, trying to find a view of Gossamer 
Falls on the way. However, the ominous weather made us change our 
plans and we went with all speed to Poachers’ Cave, where we arrived 
very tired at a quarter to five in the evening. Imagine our joy when we 
saw that the floor of this well protected little cave was lined with dry 
grass. We gave ourselves fifteen minutes to relax on_ this unexpected 
comfort before collecting firewood and getting supper under way. Un- 
fortunately we rapidly changed our ideas because within five minutes 
we were alive with fleas! We had to rake all the grass out and burn it, 
together with its inhabitants, and sleep on the bare floor after all. 


Our second annual expedition was to the edge of the Okavango 
Swamps in December, 1968. Mr. Selby, whose son Mark was then at 
Falcon in Form II, allowed us to camp in his Kwaai concession about 
a mile from where he was building his Kwaai River Lodge, which has 
since been burnt down I believe. From Maun up to our camp site was 
only 90 miles, but it took us the whole day. At one stage I was driving 
so slowly in the lorry along the sandy road past a village that Joe Whaley 
was able to jump off the lorry, purchase a python skin from one of the 
villagers, and get back on to the lorry without my knowledge and without 
the lorry stopping! 
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Through the mopani woods we encountered patches of black mud 
and the boys would be poised on the back of the lorry waiting for ae 
that it might stick. Before it did, Brian Darling would shout, “ Off! 
and the boys would jump off both sides and give the lorry the push 
that was necessary to get it through the mud patch without sticking. 
Once when the lorry was going well again one boy (whose name I 
unfortunately forget) held on to the back of the lorry mud-skiing and 
sprayed his fellows with mud as they ran alongside him to get back 
on to the lorry. 


Mr. Selby had lent us one of his gun bearers, Lucas by name, who, 
when we came to a crossing point on the Kwaai, waded in up to his 
thighs and maintained that here was a good place to cross. With my 
present knowledge of what vehicles can do I think he was right, but we 
demurred, and he took us a longer way round to where it was only knee 
deep! In the Okavango the Kwaai River becomes narrower and shallower 
as one goes down stream. This is because the Okavango is really an 
inland delta and the water soaks into the sand. I was amazed at how 
ideal the Okavango Swamps are for an expedition. There is no bilharzia 
up at that end of the swamps, and in fact one does not even have to 
treat the water before one drinks it. 


The highlight for many on that expedition was a trip with Darrol 
Dandridge, a professional hunter working for Mr. Selby, who took a 
four wheel drive four tonne Bedford truck to Xugana to collect some 
empty petrol drums from the Safari company’s camp there. It was a 
memorable trip with a boat ride into the swamps from Xugana. Even 
the four wheel drive truck stuck in places. 


We had Dr. Elliott Pinhey, the entomologist from the Bulawayo 
Museum, and Des Jackson, who is now National Director of the Museum, 
with us, so our collecting was much more successful than the previous 
year. Dr. Pinhey caught some useful dragonflies. One species was 
particularly interesting in that it had not been described. Dr. Pinhey 
described it and called it Trithemis Falconis, but there has been some 
doubt since as to whether this was the first description or whether a 
very similar species described in Northern Rhodesia just prior to Dr. 
Pinhey’s paper is in fact the same species. 


In August, 1969, the expedition was to Lake Ngami and Drotsky’s 
Cave. The object was to make a tape and compass survey of Drotsky’s 
Cave, but as there is no water at the cave, it was decided to make a 
base camp at Lake Ngami and send a splinter group to Drotsky’s Cave, 
about 120 miles from the base camp on the south bank of the lake. 
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The plan of campaign was that the survey group and half the remainder 
would go across to the cave, which would take, we thought, a day. 
We would spend two days there and then the survey group would be 
left there while the others returned to base camp on day four. The 
drivers would have a day’s rest and then bring the members of the 
party who had not seen the cave when they returned to collect the survey 
party. It did not quite work out that way. First, the 120 miles to 
the cave took nearly two days by Land Rover, and the drivers vowed 
that nothing would induce them to repeat the trip. We decided that if 
we were one day late back nobody at base camp would worry and 
that they would only send out a search party if we did not arrive on 
the day after that. This meant that we could spend two days at the 
cave and then take two days to get back before the search parties were 
sent out. So for two days we worked flat out with tape and compass 
and managed to make a start on the survey. 


We were quite correct in our calculations about the reactions of 
the main party. They had planned a radio contact with Mr. Selby at 
Maun at 16.00 hours to start search party arrangements moving, and we 
arrived at base camp at 15.55 hours! Jt was very disappointing that in 
three weeks away from the College we only spent two days at Drotsky’s 
Cave. We were able to complete the survey by sending a small expedition 
back in January, 1970, and the map that we produced has since been 
used by other bodies. 


December, 1970, saw the annual expedition to Mount Mlanje in 
Malawi, where we had a base camp on the Lujeri Tea Estate, and met 
up with Des Jackson and Don Broadley of the Umtali Museum who 
had been on a longer collecting trip to other parts of Malawi. This trip 
again involved much walking, and we collected a new genus of dragonfly, 
which was subsequently named Oreocnemis Phoenix. Much planning and 
preparation went into this expedition, and all provisions for the mountain 
were sealed into plastic bags each containing enough for four man-days. 
Anything that might suffer from being wet was sealed in plastic, and 
Richard Killick told me on the 1978 expedition that there are still odd 
things left from our 1970 expedition in the Mlanje Mountain Club 
cupboards in the Forestry huts on Mlanje. 


As the average annual rainfall at that part of Lujeri is in the region 
of 200 inches, and most of it falls in December and January, we con- 
sidered the Forestry huts on the mountain a real luxury of dryness and 
warmth. In the Tuchila hut, really an old forestry house, we found a 
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copy of “Venture to the Interior” by Laurens van der Post, and as we 
had just come along one of the routes that he described it was fun to 
compare our feelings with his and to note the degree of literary licence 
that he took. His description of the “knife edge” between Chambe 
and the main mountain with the 500 foot drop on either side of it made 
much more dramatic reading than our experience had been. 


In April, 1971, we very nearly joined up with the girls from Queen 
Elizabeth School in Salisbury for a trip to the Okavango, but an outbreak 
of sleeping sickness scared them off and so we went on our own to 
Nxai Pan. Our idea of a “pan” was that it would be a shallow lake, so 
we organised a pair of glass fibre canoes which were duly loaded on to 
the lorry. Imagine our feelings when we eventually arrived at Nxai Pan 
to find that it is in fact just a very large grass flat, which I suppose 1s 
sometimes flooded in the wet season. In April the only water was a 
puddle fed from a pump on a borehole. 


I have never had such difficulty finding a place before or since. 
There was literally no signpost whatsoever to indicate where we should 
turn off the main road. When inquiries were made we were directed 
along a sandy track which became worse until at 9.00 p.m. one evening 
we ground to a halt and camped in the middle of the road. A reconnnais- 
ance in the Land Rover showed that the road certainly became no better, 
and we decided that we ought to retrace our steps. Unfortunately the 
ruts in the sand in the “road” were so deep that we could not turn 
the lorry, and we had to tow it backwards for about a mile before we 
found a spot where we could turn it. By this time we were ready for 
breakfast, and managed to find a cattle watering point with a borehole 
and plenty of water, so we stopped for breakfast and a wash. We found 
that a water trough makes a good bath! 


Eventually a game scout from Maun showed us the way to the 
pan, and by dint of much pushing and towing we got the lorry through 
and had a tremendous expedition. It was on Nxai Pan that Malcolm 
MacLennan was out collecting insects, and as he was feeling tired he 
sat down on an ant hill to rest. Hardly had he sat down when he looked 
round and saw a large black snake sliding round the ant hill. All 
tiredness left him as he removed himself from the vicinity, considering 
discretion to be the better part of valour. 


There was a fair amount of game on the pan, and practically every 
evening we saw jackal, springbok, wildebeest, ostriches, impala and 
giraffe. Early one morning I heard a noise in the bushes and was able 
to watch a pair of giraffes from my bed. 
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In 1972 our expedition was to the Save River, about 60 miles into 
Mocambique from the Rhodesian border. That year the Museum lent 
us their lorry as well as a Land Rover, and both Mr. de Moor, the new 
entomologist, and Mr. Coffin Grey from the technical department, came 
with us. Because we did not have to hire a lorry we were able to 
purchase our first tents, and the Society became the proud owners of 
two bell tents. Since then we have been able to build up our equipment 
year by year, and each year we try to add some piece of large equipment. 


I remember the Save River expedition as the hottest that we had, 
apart from the small expedition to Drotsky’s Cave in January, 1970. 
The mid-day temperature rose to 104° most days. and by 10 o’clock in 
the morning one was quite willing to knock off until about 4 or even 
5 o’clock in the afternoon. Even the insects seemed to need a siesta. 
One of the most popular spots after lunch was in the shade of the tree 
where the shower was rigged up, and one day I saw the doctor sitting 
in his underpants on a deck chair under the shower! 


Fortunately our mammal collecting was very successful, and mostly 
done at night with the aid of a spotlight. It was also on the Save 
expedition that Mr. Coffin Grey stuffed the purple crested loerie which 
he mounted when he returned to the Museum. The loerie now reposes 
in the Prefects’ Common Room. 


While in Mocambique we were visited by a Portuguese game ranger 
who came to check up on our permits. (Each of us had to have an 
individual permit that had a passport type photograph on it). Unfortun- 
ately he could speak no English, and none of us could speak any 
Portuguese, but his African assistant was able to communicate with our 
African technicians, so we were able to hold the semblance of a conversa- 
tion. 


In 1973 we returned to the Okavango, to one of the best camp sites 
we have had. In fact Four Rivers Camp is the only camp site that we 
have used twice in the last twelve years. I think it takes its name from 
the fact that there are four river crossings between it and Xugana about 
10 km further on. Xugana is a delightful lagoon off one of the main 
channels or rivers in the swamp. Mr. Selby has established a luxury 
fishing camp there, and he very kindly lent us boats in which to explore 
part of the swamps. 
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In Drotsky’s Cave. 


We spent our first night a short distance outside Francistown on the 
Maun road. Although there were some clouds in the sky we felt that 
we would dispense with tents for speed in packing up. Needless to say, 
it rained during the night. The tarpaulin Mr. Steyn and Dr. Pinhey 
had rigged up between their Land Rovers proved inadequate and tended 
to drip. Those members of the expedition who had had the foresight 
to sleep under the back of the truck fared very well, but Mike Forder 
had only been able to find space under the engine, with which it appeared 
in the morning that he had had a fight—his face and pillow were covered 
in dirty oil from the bottom of the engine. 


Getting to Four Rivers Camp from Maun is quite an experience in 
a two-wheel drive lorry loaded with fuel and food. We planned to 
sleep the first night out at “Sitatunga One” camp, a rather pleasant 
camp site on a lagoon about 20 miles past the Kwaai River Lodge. We 
sent Mr. Steyn in one Land Rover ahead from Kwaai River Lodge 
with an advance party to make supper while the main party followed. 
Unfortunately the lorry had a puncture and then stuck in the sand several 
times, so that we were still 11 miles short of Sitatunga One after dark 
when the lorry stuck finally. We had sent Dr. Pinhey to contact Mr. 
Steyn, who brough the supper back to the lorry, arriving at 9.40 p.m. 
We slept on the roadside to the night calls of lion and hyena. 


It was on the Four Rivers Expedition that Nick Arkell and Markus 
van Zyl were out after birds with a twelve bore. About two miles from 
camp they heard a Rrrr... They thought that it must be Dr. Pinhey 
trying to start his generator, but felt they were not that close to camp. 
They cautiously rounded a thicket to be confronted not with Dr. Pinhey 
and his generator, but a lioness! In their subsequent retreat they lost 
their bearings and were fortunate to find a “bushman woman” who was 
able to take them back to camp, or they might have been late for supper 
as well as late for lunch. 


One afternoon I went out with Mr. Marshall and a fishing party 
to seine net a river crossing not far from camp. My object was to take 
a photograph, but Nick Arkell thought I was taking too long about it 
and bawled at me to come and heip pull! That was the day it poured 
with rain in the middle of our fishing, and we were soaked and cold by 
the time we finished. We were comforting ourselves with the thought 
of hot coffee on the ride back to camp, only to find the camp apparently 
deserted and the fire out! What had happened was that although the 
tarpaulin had been rigged over the fire a stream of water had run through 
it and extinguished the fire. This was really the incident that germinated 
the idea of a commercial type gas cooker for the Society. We got it 
in 1978, thanks to Oxyco and John Hendrie, one of our Old Boys. 
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Getting to Four Rivers Camp, the chronicler claims that we stuck 
32 times. Getting back was much easier, but not far short of Maun 
the lorry came to a stop in the middle of a mud hole and had to be 
towed out. Simon Newitt was the hero who stripped and crawled into 
the muddy water to fix the tow rope under the lorry. 


The expedition in 1974 to the junction of the Bubye River with the 
Limpopo was our second Rhodesian expedition. I certainly would not 
consider taking an expedition there now with the security situation as 
it is only four years later. We visited Chipise Hot Springs on our way 
down, and were rather disappointed to find that it was a very small 
puddle that bubbled occasionally. On our way back to the lorry a few 
hundred yards from the spring Philip Cillier realised that he had left his 
mac at the spring and went back for it. We waited and waited, and 
eventually the incredible truth dawned on us that Philip was lost! It 
was a good five hours before he was brought back to the main party 
by a Venda tribesman into whose village he had wandered. I need hardly 
say that the remainder of the expedition did not sit idly for those five 
hours! Search parties were organised, and in fact Dr. Davey, our medical 
officer, had actually managed to pick up his spoor on the far side of the 
river and had tracked him to the village. What had happened was that 
he had completely lost his bearings and left the main river bed on the 
wrong side and so walked away from the truck instead of towards it. 


We spent most of the next day looking for a suitable camp site, 
and just as we were despairing of finding one we were offered the old 
government rest house, which was in a delightful forest clearing and had 
a bathroom with hot and cold running water and a flush toilet. What 
luxury! 


The Pesu River Gorge proved well worthwhile visiting, and it was 
here that a very interesting sub-species of Rock Martin was collected. 
It links the small tropical form of Hirundo fuligula with the relatively 
large bird that is typical of South Africa. 


December, 1975, saw us back to Four Rivers Camp in the Okavango 
Swamps, but the initial stages of getting there were fraught with difficulty. 
Our import/export permit for our firearms had not reached us although 
it had been posted from Gaborone, but we decided that we would none- 
the-less depart. At Plumtree we noticed that one of the back tyres on 
the lorry was stripping a tread, so changed it and decided that one Land 
Rover would go ahead to Francistown to contact Mr. de Filippo who 
runs a garage there. We cleared Mr. Wright, Mr. Taylor and the 
passengers of the Museum Land Rover and sent them on to Francistown. 
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Unfortunately we had neglected to clear the .410 in their vehicle, and Mr. 
Taylor had the key to the gun cabinet containing the other firearms. To 
cut a very long story shori—we were accused of illegally importing 
firearms into Botswana, Mr. Taylor and his party were arrested in 
Francistown, and we were eventually sent down under armed escort to 
Francistown, having spent at least five hours at the border post. When 
we arrived at Francistown we were taken to the Police Station at about 
10 o’clock at night. where we were interviewed by the Chief of Police 
for the district who had had to come to the Police Station from his home. 
He was most co-operative and understanding, and as the next day was 
Sunday he sealed all the guns in the cabinet and allowed us to proceed 
to Maun, where we were to report to the Police and clear the matter 
with them as they would be able to contact Gaborone if necessary on 
Monday. 


The trip seemed fraught with difficulty because 45 miles short of 
Maun one of the Museum Land Rovers turned over. Mr. de Moor and 
Miss Higgs seemed to have sustained no injuries, but Gordon MacLachlan 
received a very bad cut on the head, and John and Albert, the two 
Museum skinners, were suffering from sore backs and stiff necks respect- 
ively. Fortunately Dr. Mostert was not far behind and he rendered first 
aid. 


We took the casualties to the hospital in Maun only to find that 
the X-ray machine had been broken for three months, so there was no 
means of checking for broken bones. We reported the accident to the 
Police and deposited our sealed gun cabinet with them, We then established 
camp at the Mklapaneng bridge about 6 miles upstream from Maun, a 
delightful campsite on the Thamalakani River that we had used in both 
1968 and 1969. 


After supper Gordon MacLachlan and Dr. Mostert prepared to 
stitch the cut in his head. I was called in to act as “theatre sister”. As 
everyone knows, a scalp wound bleeds profusely. One of the boys on 
the expedition, who shall remain nameless, was holding a torch so that 
the doctor could see what he was doing. I felt that he was not doing 
as well as he might and said, “Keep the light on the wound!” Then I 
looked round and saw that this large Ist XI hockey player was a deathly 
pale and swaying gently, so I relieved him of the torch and Mr. Taylor 
was pressed into service. 
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Just before stitching, Dr. Mostert probed the wound with the back of 
his scalpel and then handed it to me and said, “Feel that!” I took the 
scalpel from him and on running it across the skull I came against an 
obstruction. We had a suspected fracture of the skull on our hands! 
Dr. Mostert put in a few stitches to hold the wound together, and the 
next day (Monday) we chartered an aeroplane to fly Gordon back to 
Bulawayo to be checked at the Central Hospital. As there were five seats 
in the plane, we sent all five people who had been in the accident in case 
there was anything we had missed. 


We were unable to phone the school from Maun, and the first our 
Headmaster knew was when he received a phone call from the airport 
in Bulawayo saying that the pilot had radioed that he was bringing the 
casualties from an accident and could someone meet him at the airport. 
He took one of the school minibuses with a stretcher in the back and 
went to meet the plane himself. Needless to say he was very relieved 
when he saw them all walking from the plane. 


The rest of Monday was spent in Maun sorting out the guns and the 
accident with the Police and making plans to leave for Four Rivers Camp 
on Tuesday morning. Getting to Four Rivers Camp was just as difficult 
as it had been in 1973. Imagine my surprise when we eventually arrived 
and found that the Bulawayo party were there before us—including 
Gordon. He had spent Monday night in the Central Hospital but tests 
and X-rays showed that there was no cause for anxiety and so he was 
allowed to rejoin the expedition. 


Norman Hill and the Headmaster’s two eldest sons, John and Murray, 
were with us on the expedition, so Mr. Hill flew Mr. Turner out to visit 
us. There was a landing strip just a quarter of a mile from the camp 
site, and it was a great pleasure to have our two visitors with us for the 
night. We had mist nets out over a pan a little way from camp and we 
were catching a lot of Blacksmith Plovers. We certainly did not want 
them all, so they were released immediately, but occasionally their feathers 
were wet and so were brought back to camp to dry out. The day the 
Head arrived I had come into my tent to find two of these delightful 
birds nestling on a pair of shorts on my table, apparently quite happy. 
The Headmaster was given the privilege of releasing them! 
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Getting home was much easier than the trip back. We had no 
mishaps, and apart from an Immigration official at Francistown wanting 
to know why someone driving a Land Rover with a Rhodesian number 
plate was putting Clive Ranson, who lived at Mahalapye, on to a train, 
we had no trouble at all. 


In 1976 we wanted to go to Lake Sibiya in Zululand but eventually, 
two weeks before we were due to leave, Pretoria finally turned down 
out application for permission, so we had to find an alternative venue. 
We were very grateful to the Galpins at Naboomspruit for allowing us 
to hold our expedition on their farm Mosdene. I have often driven 
through Naboomspruit on my way south and was very surprised, when 
we reached Mosdene, to find how much water there is in the area. 
Mosdene is about 13 000 acres, and one year 6 000 were under water 
when the Nylstroom came down after heavy rains. Just south of Naboom- 
spruit the Nylstroom spreads out te form patches of swampland, and the 
Galpins had encouraged this by digging channels into dams on various 
parts of the farm. As there is no bilharzia in a swamp of that sort these 
dams were delightful spots in which to have an evening swim before 
supper. 


We arrived at Mosdene just at sundown and by the time introductions 
had been performed and we had been taken across to the campsite it was 
nearly dark. JT looked at the sky and decided that we would offload and 
make supper that evening, but would only pitch the tents the following 
day, so that we could site the tents to the best advantage. We went to bed 
and it seemed as though we had only just fallen asleep when I felt spots 
of rain! The whole camp had to get up at 3.00 a.m. to pitch tents in 
the pouring rain. Fortunately we only had to move two tents to enable 
us to make the best use of the site alongside a large boukenhout tree 
(Furea siligna) one of whose branches had recently fallen off, giving us 
some excellent firewood. If I could have my choice of firewood I would 
always choose Furea siligna. It catches alight quickly, leaves excellent 
embers and is easy to split. 


We thoroughly enjoyed our expedition to Mosdene, even though it 
was the closest to civilisaton, in the form of Naboomspruit, that we had 
been. Some members of our party were very soon on excellent terms 
with the Galpin’s daughters—in fact when I called at Mosdene in 1977 
I was informed that Steve Balson was still corresponding with Margaret. 


Simon Bearder was doing a research project on Nightapes at Mosdene 
while we were there, and we had some interesting sessions with him. 
Jeremy Cunningham and Roy Brooks spent a whole night with him track- 
ing two nightapes with radio sets and recording their positions and 
activities every twenty minutes. 
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One of the highlights of the Mosdene trip was roast warthog. 
Matthew Taylor had shot a young warthog, and the evening he and 
Patrick Dankwerts were on cook duty together they roasted it with pine- 
apple chunks and, I was informed several months later, half a bottle of 
Cinzano! 


The Mosdene expedition saw the first edition of the Camp Graze 
Manual. During the year we had duplicated recipes for the Woodsmoke 
Club and Mr. Taylor had illustrated the stencils. These recipes were 
slipped into plastic bags and bound into a “book” for use in the camp 
kitchen, and this proved a great help to those on cook duty. 


The accommodation on the 1977 expediion to Huwi Private Nature 
Reserve was the most luxurious we have ever had. The Transvaal Nature 
Conservancy arranged for us to go to Huwi near Ellisras in the North- 
Western Transvaal, and when we arrived we were shown a tree lodge 
which was put at our disposal. This three storey building had double 
rooms accommodating 32 people when full. There were hot and cold 
showers and baths and electric light. We were really spoilt. 


Shortly after our arrival I looked for a rather nice Carafino bottle 
that had been given us the year before at Mosdene, which I had saved to 
keep orange juice in. I knew that it had been packed but could not find 
it anywhere. About three days later I happened to go into the last 
shower in the ablution block and there was the Carafino bottle in the 
corner, full of orange juice! When I removed the cork there was a loud 
“pop” and the contents started bubbling. Someone had put a couple of 
spoons of yeast into some orange juice left over from the journey, 
wondering whether it would make good liquor—it didn’t! 


A full report on the 1978 expedition appears elsewhere in this 
magazine, but I shall remember for a long time battling with the dining 
shelter in a wild rainstorm in the middle of the night, and having to move 
Dr. Pinhey to Mr. Goodburn’s tent because the centre pole of his tent 
had gone through the roof and his whole bed was soaked. I had a spare 
rug and we made a bed for him, using that and a tarpaulin. 


It is a pity that in recent years we have had to be content with sites 
so close to civilisation, and one longs for the time when our land will no 
longer be torn by strife and we will again be at peace with all our 
neighbours. Then once more we will venture off the beaten track and go 
to places where the journey there is a major part of the expedition. I 
always used to say that if one did not get stuck at least once the 
expedition had not been a complete success. That is not, of course, quite 
true, but the last time we got stuck was in 1975! 
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Old Boys’ Notes 


ENGAGEMENTS 


DIVETT—Nissen: Miles Divett to Peggy Nissen of Pietermaritzburg 
L939. 


SAMUELS—Lynch: Angus Samuels to Katy Lynch of Berkshire, 
England 11.3.79. 


LOWE—ROBINSON: Nigel Lowe to Anne Robinson of Essexvale 
March 1979. 


ALEXANDER—Jamieson: Don Alexander to Catherine Jamieson 
29.878. 


BASHALL—Firks: Martin Bashall to Nicola Firks, of Umvukwes. 


MILLAR—Fynes-Clinton: Frank Millar to Jill Fynes-Clinton of 
Bindura. 


ADLARD—Hepburn: Teddy Adlard to Dorothea Hepburn, of 
Johannesburg. 


MOSELEY—Stanford: Peter Moseley to Lynn Stanford of Kimberley, 
December 1978. 


BIRTHS 


Lombard: To Sylvia and Adrian a daughter on 12th March, 1979 in 
Salisbury. 


Lamb: To Louise and Tony a son on 4th December, 1978, in Cape 
Town. 


Schley: To Jenny and Tim, a daughter on 25th December, 1978, in 
Salisbury. 


Lachenicht: To Les and Vicki, a son, on 21st March, 1979 in 
Salisbury. 


MARRIAGES 
WADE—Proost: Philip Wade to Nicole Proost, in Salisbury, August 
1978. 


STIRLING—Johnson: Kenyon Stirling to Carol Johnson, in Russell, 
New Zealand, on 20th January, 1979. 


MEIKLE—Hapelt: Nicholas to Audrey Hapelt in Gwelo, on 28.10.78. 


CAWOOD—Henderson: Graham Cawood to Christine Henderson, 
on 15th December, 1978, in Salisbury. 
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TONKIN—Keth: Adrian Tonkin to Sharon Keth, in Salisbury. 
LACHENICHT—Selkirk: Les Lachenicht to Vicki Selkirk, in 
Salisbury in 1978. 


Lamy—TAYLOR: Prue Taylor to Alain Lamy of Mauritius, 


) in 
Bulawayo, in September 1978. 


~ 


From “Fort Victoria Advertiser”, Sth January, 1979 


REGIMENTAL SERGEANT MAJOR 
LLEWELLYN HALLAMORE 
(1960) 
2nd Battalion Rhodesia African Rifles 


was recently awarded the decoration of Member of the Order of the 
Legion of Merit for general military work and service to the unit. 

RSM Hallamore was born in Rhodesia and educated at Eagle School 
and Falcon College. He joined the Regular Army in 1961, working his 
way up to his present rank. 

Before coming to Fort Victoria he was with the School of Infantry in 
Gwelo and was posted to Fort Victoria when the battalion was formed. 


RHODESIA 


Alistair COULSON (1968) farms in Balla Balla, with wife, Wendy, and 
small son, Mark. Alistair is very active in both Police Reserve and Civil 
Defence for the Essexvale/ Balla Balla area. 

David HEATHCOTE (1970) has been appointed to the staff of Esigodini 
Agricultural Institute, Essexvale, where he is occasionally to be seen in 
between stints in the Army as an instructor. 

Julian SPURWAY (1974) visited Falcon in November 1978 while on 
R & R from Guard Force, in which he has been commissioned. He will 
shortly be returning to agricultural research work with the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

John DABBS (1970) has returned from South Africa as a qualified engineer, 
and is employed by the Salisbury Municipality, His military commit- 
ment is served in the Army, as a tracker. 

Bruce WELLS (1966) is practising as a vet in Marandellas. He now owns 
and flies his own aeroplane. 

Sam SPEARING (1974) is working on a mine in Shamva and hopes to 
move to South Africa shortly. 

Paul CANTER (1965) is a doctor, practising in Triangle. He recently spent 
time in the U.S.A., on a Rotary Foundation Exchange. 
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Farming around Rhodesia are Mike BONTHRONE (1974) who completed 
his studies at Gwebi, and now works for the father of lan TERNOUTH 
(1976), W. EDWARDS (1966), who ranches at West Nicholson, James 
and Chris BENNETT (1964) in Concession and Russell KEITH (1975) 
near Sipolilo. Russell has obtained a Diploma from Gwebi since com- 
pleting his National Service. 


Robin GREAVES (1957) still farms in Nyamandhlovu. His son, Duncan, 
is in his second year at Falcon. Another Old Boy with a son at the 
School is David CARTWRIGHT (1958), whose son, Russell, started in 
Form II this year. 


David LONG (1969) fas been appointed Marketing Services Manager for 
Lyons Brooke Bond. He recently gained his M.B.A. degree at Cape 
Town University. Another management appointment has gone to I. EB. 
H. HELBY (1959), who is now Marketing Manager with Grindlays 
Bank. He was previously Chief Accountant at the Bank's Head Office 
in Salisbury. 


D. S. ALEXANDER (1970), N. G. LOWE (1972) and P. J. TRAVERS- 
DRAPES (1965) have passed the qualifying examination of the Rhodesia 
Society of Chartered Accountants, written in September 1978. They are 
now entitled to use the designation, Chartered Accountant (Rhodesia)! 


Rob HOUNSELL (1958). We heard that Rob was to take up the post of 
Senior English Lecturer at T.T.C., Bulawayo, in 1979, while Mike 
MACKENZIE (1973) has joined the staff of Ruzawi Prep. School, 
Marandellas. Jonathan HOWAT (1962) is working in Bulawayo as a 
chiropracter, having trained for this in the United States. 


Malcolm HAYES (1970) is practising at Harari Hospital in Salisbury, but 
is apparently contemplating a move to the United States. Paul CROS- 
LAND (1972) is at present doing his Housemanship at Harari. 


Still in the various Services in Rhodesia are Grant SWAN (1977), Barry 
LONGHURST (1977) and Ashley PEARSON (1977) who are all in the 
S.A.S., Nicholas BEWES (1977) and Leon VAN WYK (1977) in the 
B.S.A.P. and David VAN WYK (1976) in the R.A.R. Graham 
WATSON-SMITH (1977) was recently doing an officers course in Gwelo 
from where William JACKSON (1977) had just passed out as a second 
lieutenant. Of course there are many many more, of whom we have not 
had news. 
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There are several Old Boys embarking on their careers now, having com- 
pleted their National Service. We have heard news of some: 


Bruce COULSON (1976) and Jeremy CUNNINGHAM (1976) are both in 
Pietermaritzburg, doing B.Sc.Agric. at Natal University. Bruce served 
in the R.LJ., where he was unfortunate to sustain a serious ankle injury. 
Jeremy spent his two years in the B.S.A P. 


Bruno TURNER (1976) and Mike DE LA FARGUE (1976) are at the 
University of Cape Town, the former in the Engineering faculty and the 
latter studying towards a C.A. They are ex-R.R. and R.A.R. respec- 
tively. Mike STEWART (1975) has now left Support Unit and is 
studying at Gwebi. Mark BAILLIE-COOPER (1975) has enrolled as 
a regular in the B.S.A.P., having done his National Service there. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Others have ventured overseas to further their education. Neill STANS- 
BURY (1976) is reading Law at Exeter University — a last minute shift 
from his original choice of Philosophy. Bryan THAL is at Trinity 
College, Dublin, thoroughly enjoying the new experience. He writes of 
the friendliness of the people there and how much there is to see and do. 
Neill was commissioned in the R.R. in which Bryan also served. 


Matthew TAYLOR (1976) and Rijk DANCKWERTS (1976) fulfilled their 
commitments with the Police. Matthew is at present working for an 
auctioneer in Edinburgh while studying part-time to qualify himself to 
enter an agricultural college in Scotland, where he hopes to obtain a 
National Diploma in Agriculture. Rijk has joined a number of Old Boys 
at the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester — Clade DREYER 
(1975), Lester SHENTON (1977) and Steve GIBSON (1977). 


Richard PEDDER (1976), whose family moved to the U.K. a couple of 
years ago, sent some news of his doings in a letter last July. He was 
then completing his A levels at Peter Symonds College, Winchester, with 
the prospect of attending the University of Wales to stud y Wood Science. 
His home is in the village of Easton, where his parents have bought a 
cottage, beautifully situated on the River Itchen. 


Many more Old Boys are still engaged in study in the U.K. Among them 
are Peter MATTHEWS (1973) in his final year of B.Sc. Agriculture at 
Reading University. Thy; GREYVENSTEYN (1976) 2nd-year engineer- 
ing at Sheffield University, as is Mike SILVE (1976). Edward FFRENCH- 
CONSTANT (1975) is studying Medicine at Oxford, and had some light 
relief in the form of a window-cleaning job while touring Canada during 
his holidays. John PICKLES (1977) is reading Chemical Engineering 
at London University. 
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Two in the field of Hotel Management are David VALENTINE (1975) in 
Brighton and Gary WILSON (1977) in Shannon, Ireland, Gary will 
finish off with a course in Switzerland. 

G. ROSS (1974) completed his apprenticeship in refrigeration and air- 
conditioning in Maiawi and is now doing a course in refrigeration at 
Grimsby College, while Gary PETLER (1977) is working for British 
Aero Space in the U.K. 

Mike DENNYS (1973) is at present on a horticulture course in the U.K. 
having spent 1977 and 1978 in Johannesburg getting some practical 
experience in that field. 

Athol JAMIESON (1977) is at Lansdale College in Derby — we have not 
heard what he is studying there. ; 
Ian HAYES (1973) is hoping to qualify as a chartered accountant in 
November 1979. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Bert Hayes are now living 

in Leicester. 

David GODDARD (1977) applied to join Manchester Police, and we have 
heard since that he has been accepted. 7 

1973), having trained in the U.K., is now practising as an 
aie kegs ee Notts. Teaching in England is Mike GIBBS 
(1973). He visited friends in Johannesburg in 1976. 


ZAMBIA 


We still have several Old Boys living in Zambia. 
Mark SILVE (1973) is working for Chemec, Zambia and George NOVAK 
(1974) is based in Kitwe, with Foam Plastics. 
| 7 in iculture at 
Sean CORNELIUS (1974) obtained his B.Sc. Hons, in Agricul 
Reading University. He is employed by the Copperbelt Power Corpora- 
tion, doing intensive citrus and fish farming. 
inv 1 in mining 
Mark STURGEON (1969) and Roger KELLEY are both involved 2 
a Nchanga Mine, Chingola. Roger is a leading light in the Nchanga 
Squash Club. His wife, Sandra, recently had a baby. 
rk i Om in Chipita. 
Gary TOWERS (1966) works for a Swiss tobacco company in 
He is now married and has a little daughter. Guy ROBINSON (1966) 
another farmer, has represented Zambia at polo. He is married, with 
two children. 
i q rming 1 A Doug, is 
Mike ARNOLD (1969) is farming in Mazabuka. His brother, 
married and is believed to have moved to the U.K. Neil SHENTON 
(1972) is farming in the employ of Zambezi Ranching. Brian 
COVENTRY (1976) is back in Mazabuka, after studying agriculture at 
Gwebi. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Among Old Boys at present studying at South African Universities are 
Nick ARKELL (1973) doing Veterinary Science at Onderstepoort, Paul 
MOSELEY (1973) in his fourth year of Articles, hoping soon to become a 
chartered accountant, and his brother Peter (1971) who is in his final 
year before writing his board exams for chartered accountancy, Both 
brothers live in Johannesburg, and both play rugby for Wanderers First 
XV. Recorded elsewhere in this magazine is Peter's marriage, last 
December. 


Richard GRAHAM (1974) graduated from Cape Town University last 
year with a degree in Microbiology and Biochemistry; this year he is 
doing honours in Microbiology. Also at Cape Town are Henry RUDD 
(1975) doing a B.Comm. and Douglas HOLDEN (1972) who has passed 
his fourth year at the Medical School there. John BRAITHWAITE 
ei with a B.A, LL.B. last year and is now doing a B-Comm. 
dt UCL. 


Philip RUDD (1973) is in his final year of a Physical Education degree at 
Rhodes University. He has shone on the sportsfield, being captain of 
the hockey team and vice-captain of the cricket XI, and was rewarded 


by being voted Sportsman of the Year at Rhodes. He also represented 
Border at running. 


Numbered among recent graduates are Donald HOLDEN (1974) — B.Sc. 
(Civil Engineering) and Olly HICKMAN (1973) — who isa Bachelor of 
Business Science — both from the University of Cape Town. Julian 
ANDERSON (1973) — B.Sc.(Agric.) at the University of Natal, Chris 
ROGERS (1973) Veterinary Surgeon from Onderstepoort (who is now 
travelling in the United States) and John WATT (1973) who qualijied 
as an engineer at Cambridge in 1977 and is at present working in 
Johannesburg. 


Patrick CONDY (1966) graduated as a Doctor of Science at the University 
of Pretoria in April 1978. A translation of the citation which appeared 
in the official programme follows: 


“Patrick Richard Condy was born on 9th September, 1948, in Salisbury 
Rhodesia. He completed his school education at Falcon College, Essex- 
vale, Rhodesia, and thereafter he studied at the University of Natal where 
in 1971 he graduated with a B.Sc. (Agriculture) degree. In 1973 he 
obtained the M.Sc. degree in Tropical Ecology at the University of 
Rhodesia. During 1972/73 he worked as a biologist for the Department 
of National Parks and Conservation of Rhodesia at the Kyle National 
Park, In 1973 he joined the Institute of Mammal Research as a research 
worker at the University of Pretoria, and subsequently did research work 
in the field of elephant and fur seal at Marion Island, and on the 
Antarctic seals (Cape sea-lion) in the vicinity of Sanae, the South African 
base on Antarctica. He also visited among other places Gough Island. 
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The candidate has already attended various congresses in connection 
with seals overseas, namely in Norway, the U.S.A, and England. His 
research during the past years has already led to nine scientific publica- 
tions. His thesis, an article “The ecology of the southern elephant seal 
Mirounga leonina (Linnaeus 1758) at Marion Island” is a penetrating 
study and analysis of the factors which influence spreading and numbers 
of these seals through the year on a sub-antarctic oceanic island, and 
presents an explanation for the decrease in numbers over the past three 
decades, namely as a result of predator killer whales.” 


We recently heard of quite a contingent of Old Boys living and working in 
Johannesburg. Steve ELLIOT (1968) works for Marley Tiles; Dave 
GLASS (1973) is with a mining equipment firm; Digby WELLS (1965) 
is an Environmental Officer with Rand Mines; David JAMES (1970) is 
a Sales Rep.; Rob HOPE-HALL (1972) works for Rank Xerox, and 
Peter KILLICK (1972) is with N.C.R. Roger THOMAS (1963) has 
moved with his family from Port Elizabeth and wrote to say that he had 
recently seen Rob WINDSOR, Graham ROSS, Adrian GARDINER, 
Nigel JARMAN, Simon HARRIS and Gil COTTRELL. 


Forest HILL (1969) has made his mark in Natal Cricket, being awarded 
his first provincial cap for the Natal vs. Rhodesia Currie Cup match in 
November 1978. Since leaving the University of Natal, he has been 
working in Howick as an industrial chemist. 


Clive LEVY (1971). Those who remember Clive will be interested to 
know that he lost the sight of both eyes while still a student, but, after 
corneal transplants at Groote Schuur Hospital, Cape Town, in 1975, his 
sight was restored. He now sees well, with the aid of contact lenses. 
Despite this immense handicap he graduated from U.C.T. at the end of 
1976. He recently emigrated to the U.K. and has just spent some time 
touring the Continent with his brother, Warwick (1968) of Cape Town, 
who was on six months leave. Another LEVY brother, Frank, and his 
wife, Leslye, are pop musicians who have toured successfully both in 
South Africa and Britain. They were to complete a six month entertain- 
ment contract at a Durban hotel in April 1979. 


ABROAD 


Stuart JAMIESON (1963) qualified as a doctor in the U.K. but is at present 
working as a Cardiologist at the Stanford Medical School in California. 

Vernon COLLINGWOOD (1960) wrote recently from New South Wales, 
Australia, where he is Catering Manager at the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in Sydney. He expressed concern about the welfare of the 
School at this time, and would love to hear from Falcon Old Boys. He 
particularly asked that we include his address to this end — A.A.E.C. 
Canteen, Private Mail Bag, Sutherland, N.S.W. 2232, Australia. 
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Pru TAYLOR (1972), whose marriage to Alain Lamy is recorded elsewhere 

in the magazine, is living in Mauritius, where Alain is a front manager 
in a tourist hotel there. Pru is in advertising, doing art work, a job 
similar to that which she performed when working for the “Chronicle” 
in Bulawayo, prior to their move to Mauritius in November 1978. We 
hear that Pru and Alain live in a house a mere 20 yards from the sea, at 
Grand Baie, which sounds quite idyllic. 


Martin HALL (1958) wrote in December from Canada. (Address: 676 
University Drive, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan S7N OJ2, Canada). 


It’s incredible to think that 25 years ago in January, I boarded 
my first ‘Falcon’ train. Reminiscences certainly came tumbling back. 
Memories of five fantastic years. Although some of us didn’t enjoy 
college life, it was a very happy period for me. Not being a star English 
student, it is going to take courage and perseverence to complete this 
letter to an ex-English master of my youth. 


Our first accommodation was in the houses that were swallowed by 
Founders and Hervey, with 3 to a room and outside P.K.s (Biffys in 
Canada). There were ‘rubber hedges’ everywhere. Classes were down 
in the mine office block. The dining room could seat 50 at a squeeze 
but at breakfast we had a choice of cereals and eggs to order. Meals 
were always good but in the first year they were like home cooking. 
Pocket money of £3,00 per term seemed like a fortune. I remember the 


Sunday evening gatherings at Masters’ house and how they fostered a 
family atmosphere. 


Sports loom largest in my memory. The 5-a-side hockey games on 
the tennis courts. Cricket required a trip in the school truck, with the 


matting wicket, to a field a couple of miles away. At times we swam 
before breakfast. 


There were fun times like, on public holidays, following Sir Robert 
Tredgold’s Pontiac in the Commer truck to visit historical sites in the 
Matopos, with a picnic lunch provided by the dining room. If you were 
a fisherman and brouht home more than a tale, you could have it 
cooked. In fact the dining-room built such a reputation that in later 
years, visiting sports teams had no difficulty assembling their best sides. 
The lure of our tea and cakes was that strong. 


As the years ambled on, memories of carving out the playing fields. 
The weeding and the grass planting. Testing our skills making mulberry 
wine. Hating having to rise at 5,20 a.m. in the summer for prep, but 
the satisfaction of Saturday mornings when the masters had to join us 
for 2 periods of school before breakfast. One summer, we had an 
African bugler to wake us but the danger to his instrument and his life 
was too great, so it was back to the railway-line bell. 
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There were Tuesday trips to town if you could wangle them, and 
bicycle games on the dumps, Bilborough nearly drowned when a home- 
made dam in the stream burst and who knows what happened to Oxen- 
ham’s pet crocodile? Not many will remember the incredible Mr. 
Williamson — the first Maths master — who wanted to swim the 
channel in the 25 yard pool. He managed a mile with an inflated bicycle 
tube wrapped twice round his waist, “in case of cramps’. David 
Ogilvie taught me my first dance steps because I was taking his sister 
to the inaugural college dance. Amyot encountered a ‘leopard’ on a 
nocturnal jaunt, whose shining eyes turned out to be a pair of glow 
worms. 


Many are the tales that could be told and though easy to tell, are 
difficult to write, being mainly of interest to those involved. 


I must give you news of two Old Boys I have been in contact with 
in 1978. A. M. S. (Tony) CLARK and Hugh DE QUEHEN. Tony 
obtained a Ph.D. after settling in Canada and is now with E. & B. 
Explorations Limited in Calgary. His work centres around uranium 
exploration in Northern Saskatchewan and he is married, with two 
children. Hugh is at the University of Toronto, teaching English and is 
now married. It embarrasses me not being able to give you more details 
but I have to go along with some news is better than no news at all. 


In July I hope to take the family to visit my parents in Cape Town. 


Barry WILSON (1961) wrote in December, from Korea: 


Thank you for the July 1978 copy of ‘The Falcon’ which reached 
me via my old address in Tokyo and also from my brother, Derek 
Wilson, who hand-delivered his copy to me in London. 


Karen, my U.S. citizen wife, and my two young children, spent 
three very happy years in Tokyo from 1974-77 where I was General 
Manager of Pfizer's Coty cosmetic subsidiary in Japan. In October I 977 
I was appointed General of the Coty organisation in London, but our 
one-year sojourn in the U.K. was not as happy. Coty U.K. was ailing 
sometime prior to my arrival and it soon became apparent that the 
company was suffering from a terminal case of “malaise anglaise’. 
Despite a monumental rearguard action, the battle proved fruitless and 
in August all of the local staff of 750 employees were made redundant 
and a competitor was licensed to manufacture, market and sell Coty’s 
products in the U.K. I was not offered redundancy but rather manager- 
ship of Pfizer’s pharmaceutical operation in Korea, the second largest 
market in Asia. 
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We are not yet settled as we are still looking for a house. Korea 
has made unbelievable progress in the five years since I was last here 
and within a few years I believe it is destined to become a major indus- 
trial and exporting nation, in fact, an incipient Japan. 


If there are any Falcon Old Boys coming to Korea, please feel free 
to contact me at: Pfizer Korea Ltd., C.P.O. Box 2787, Seoul, Korea. 
Telephone: 269-5641 /6. 


Kenyon STIRLING (1972) married to Carol Johnson, 20th January, 1979, 


in Russell, New Zealand. Kenyon graduated from U.C.T. with a B.A. 
LL.B. at the end of 1977 and went to the U.K. where he met Carol, who 
is a teacher, in 1978. We think that they plan to return to the U.K. 
Address: c/o Johnson, Baker Street, Russell, Bay of Islands, New 
Zealand. 


More News of Old Boys 


Richard WALKER (1977) has decided to take a three-year diploma course 


in Catering and Hotel Management, starting in September at the Norwich 
City College. He has hitherto been working on a pig farm in Norfolk. 
His brother, Charles WALKER (1973) has left his banking career and 
is now at Aberystwych University reading Agricultural Economics, which 
he is enjoying immensely. The Walkers’ address is: The Gables, 
Hinderclay, Diss, Norfolk 1P22 1HX. 


Mark SELBY (1971) wrote from Maun: “After leaving Falcon I began 


working for Ker, Downey & Selby Safaris in Botswana as well as taking 
my private pilot's licence. I began work as a tour guide at one of our 
lodges and then slowly climbed the ladder towards becoming a pro- 
fessional hunter. During this time I learned how to handle people, 
mechanical problems, how to track, etc., until finally the government 
approved my application for a hunter's licence in June, 1973, and I 
took my first safari in September the same year. I have been hunting 
since then as well as doing some flying when time permitted. K.D.S. 
amalgamated with Safari South early last year and I hunted that season 
out with Safari South but resigned at the end of the season in November 
to join up with Hunters’ Africa who are based at Kasane which is in 
the north, near Victoria Falls. I plan to continue living in Maun 
though, and only go up to Kasane for my safaris during the season. The 
policy of the company is for each hunter to book his own safaris and do 
his own correspondence as well. As you may imagine this has led me 
into the public relations and business side of safaris rather than just 
the hunting, and I must admit that I am enjoying it more now. I have 
been travelling, each year for the last four years, to the States, Europe 
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and South America to book safaris and to try and make new contacts. 
I find that it is paying off well and I am going to be very busy this 
year with safaris. I have an invitation to move to the States and go 
into business from a client of mine and I am keen to try this.’ 


Peter S. JOHNSON (1959) recently sent news of himself and other Old 


Boys. Peter lives in Borrowdale, Salisbury, having married Beverley 
Bater in England in 1977. He is managing director of Lintas (Pyt.), Ltd., 
the Rhodesian office of the international advertising agency, S.S.C. & B: 
Lintas International. He writes of “Jack WHITE (1960), who is back 
in Rhodesia after a long, long spell in the U.K. He's hardly changed 
at all, except that he’s a little ‘quieter’ . . He’s still a photographer and 
holds the post of chief photographer at The Herald. I occasionally 
bump into Peter GORDON (1961) who still bends people in half to 
relieve them of pain. You know he’s a well respected chiropractor. 
Jerry MUSSON (1958) J also see from time to time. Being a Shell man 
he was recently in the news in Salisbury. I believe his name was also 
mention in the Bingham Report!” 


Clive SCHWARTZ (1973), who is a medical student at Wits, describes 


his recent visit to the United States: “I went over to the States to do 
my elective (which is a three month study period we have at the end 
of our fifth year). I have an uncle at Stanford University, which is 
about an hour away from San Francisco. I stayed with him and worked 
at the Stanford Medical School, doing a block of cardiac surgery and 
a block of plastic/reconstructive surgery. It was a terrific experience. 
The cardiac unit is run by a Professor Norman Shumway who does a 
lot of heart transplant work—while I was there we did five. The 
amazing thing about it all is the total absence of any publicity or 
sensationalism. Heart transplant patients walk out like anyone else, 
and the survival rate runs to about six years, after which they merely 
repeat the operation. Chris Barnard worked there prior to doing his 
first transplant in Cape Town. The reconstructive surgery was equally 
exciting. I worked with a hand surgeon and saw some trans-sexual 
surgery, which was quite an eye-opener. People were very friendly 
and interesting to speak to. I think that being a foreigner helps, but 
generally speaking people of my age are far less inhibited and a lot 
more friendly. I must say that the States is a terrific place for someone 
my age up but I really don’t believe that I would have benefited any 
by growing up there. I found that by the age of 26-28 people seemed 
to have done everything. They were married/divorced, lived a long way 
from their families, and tended to be in professions unrelated to their 
college careers. Life does seem to be a lot more competitive. I often 
wondered whether I would have ever made a doctor if I had grown up 
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in the States. When it comes to culture and recreation, the States are 
a treat. I spent some time in Washington which is like a museum city 
with the most incredible art treasures. New York was also an amazing 
place—I went to a different Broadway show every day. I also travelled 
to Boston, Chicago, Las Vegas and New Orleans. My parents are 
leaving for Canada this year. My father has already started working 
there. He is vice-president of a mining company called Hudson Bay 
Mining, which is owned by Anglo American. He is pleased and the 
rest of the family seem keen to be moving to a new place. I will stay 
on here until the end of the year and, all going well, I will do my 
internship in Canada in 1980.” 


Neill STANSBURY (1976) wrote in January: I was released from the 
Army at the end of August and travelled to England in the middle of 
September. After travelling around for about three weeks, seeing various 
relatives, I arrived at Exeter. After about four days I realised what a 
fool I was doing English and Philosophy — that there was a slight 
difference in approach and interest between school English and university 
English — that I didn’t really feel like spending hours in serious philo- 
sophical discussion, even though I was superficially interested in the 
various theories, and also that I had no real incentive to work, doing 
the subjects that I was. Anyway, during an English lecture I made 
the spontaneous decision to change to Law and when I tried was told 
that the Law department was already 20 oversubscribed and that I 
had no choice. However, if there was a cancellation I would be 
allowed in. After four weeks I began to get desperate and went back 
to see the department head. No one had dropped out of doing Law, 
but for some inexplicable reason, he admitted me then and_ there. 
Numerous other people have tried and been rejected, so I’m extremely 
lucky to have got in. I’m very glad that I've changed and am enjoying 
the course considerably, even though it involves a phenomenal quantity 
of work compared to other courses. It seems to be a very respected 
degree, regardless of whether you continue after university and there's 
a remarkable difference in attitude in people when they realise you're 
a Law student (a useful counter to the wariness that people tend to 
treat students with!) Exeter is a lovely university on a beautiful campus 
overlooking the city, and is extremely conservative with a predominance 
of short-haired, reasonably well-dressed and apolitical students. It 
was all a very pleasant surprise. There are also about 10 Rhodesians. 
It is also a very academically respected university with one of the highest 
average exam results ratings. On the 1978 results in degree examina- 
tions, Oxford and Cambridge came out on top with Exeter No. 3, 
Durham 4, and Bristol 5. Now I’ve got no space for the prime purpose 
of my letter. A few weeks ago I met Bryan THAL, James 
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MARGESSON and Dave TOES at Pete WAKEFIELD’S 2I/st birth- 
day party in London (and Simon SOULLIER). Pete is doing very 
well as an aviation insurance underwriter with Lloyds in London, Dave 
Toes is in the Police in Bedford and appears to be enjoying it. He is 
currently trying to buy a house. Bryan Thal and Simon Soullier are 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and Manchester Polytech respectively and are 
both enjoying their courses. Simon is studying something to do with 
textiles. James Margesson has been touring around Denmark, U.S.A. 
and England, and by now should be in South Africa preparing for the 
term at Pietermaritzburg. My regards to all at Falcon. 


DR. M. D. COHLER (1969) wrote in October: As you know I spent seven 


months employed as a temporary lecturer at Bedford College, London, 
and during which time I learned a great deal. My hopes of gaining a 
permanent post there were shattered in July and I returned to the 
research staff of King’s College, London, in August. Only two weeks 
ago, just as I was wondering whether doing nuclear physics as a career 
might not be worthwhile any longer, I was offered a permanent lecture- 
ship at the University of Bradford, West Yorkshire. So as I write to 
you with my spirits soaring, Joy and I are organising the sale of our 
flat here in London and directing our efforts towards purchasing a 
house in Leeds where we will probably live when I take up my new 
post in January, 1979. Last month I attended a conference in Ham- 
burg and apart from having my eyes opened with respect to the academic 
content, I learned what it is like to stay in a country where costs and 
wages are almost a factor or two higher than in Britain. So now I 
realise why Britain is so attractive to Germans on vacations! Inter- 


national travel will also be part and parcel of my new post, since the 
department is doing collaborative work with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in the U.S.A., which I have been asked to join. From a research 
point of view, I will also be heavily involved with the Nuclear Structure 
Facility at Darerbury near Warrington. This N.S.F. is Britain’s new 
world-class nuclear physics facility which is due to open in 1980 and 
heralds many exciting prospects. In August we had a visit from my 
brother Steve (1973) who has now gained his bachelors degree ‘Summa 
Cum Laude’, and has begun an M.Sc. course in nuclear physics financed 
by a generous scholarship he has won at McMaster University in 
Canada. He hopes in due course to take a PhD. We recently paid a 
visit to John WULFSOHN who now has his B.A. degree from Birming- 
ham University. He has started a course in teaching English as a foreign 
language, and hopes to move to France as a teacher, since he has been 
there a number of times and loves the country. The only remaining 
news that I have is to tell you that our daughter, Alison, was born in 
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May, and now at 54 months old is a bundle of fun, albeit a lot of hard 
work as well. I do hope that Falcon comes through the current difficulties 
with the same fighting spirit that it has passed on to so many of its 
scholars, past and present. I, for one, wish you all the best for the 
survival of a school which surely must be regarded as an important 
asset for the country. 


Alan HENDRIE (1976) wrote from Matatiele: Since I saw you at Falcon 
in August, we've increased our offspring by 100%, which isn’t as 
alarming as it may sound, the total now being two. One, Simon, 
followed by Jane Natalie. We've also moved from the Cape to Natal, 
which I hope is the start of a drift northwards again. However, this 
is a very pleasant temporary watering spot and I think we'll all be happy 
in this small town for 18 months. I am here as resident engineer on 
a R3 million road and bridge contract for Transkei Government. So 
we're living in Natal, but I travel 30 km to work each day crossing the 
border into Transkei. I am still working for the consulting engineers, 
Hawkins, Hawkins and Osborn (it sounds more like a legal firm—an 
extra Hawkins would make it even more so) who designed the road. 
Therefore I am not actually building the road, but seeing that those 
who are, are doing it correctly and according to plan. It will be very 
interesting and, hopefully, rewarding, not necessarily financially, but in 
terms of job satisfaction and experience. As for news of other Old 
Boys in this area, I cannot really help except that I have heard that 
Graham ROBINSON is in Kokstad and Richard TUDOR-OWEN in 
Pietermaritzburg. I will look them up as soon as I’m settled in here. 
I left the book of addresses of Cape Town-based Old Boys with my 
reliable cousin, Dave. He knows lots of people in Cape Town and 
appears to be well established there now with a new daughter. I am 
sure he will be more dynamic than I was, and organise some kind of 
reunion. lan HORNBY-SMITH (1967) is now living in Toronto and 
working for Coopers. Simon JAMES is in Connecticut. I believe 
they've met up and found many other Rhodesians and South Africans 
over there. I saw Adrian GARDINER (1961) in the Cape just before 
I left, a Port Elizabeth business tycoon who seems to be well in the 
picture with developments at Falcon. You asked for reminiscences— 
I'm still a bit young for those but amongst my fonder memories are 
the days about I5 of us spent in the Chimanimanis, led by John 
STAKESBY-LEWIS and Mr. MARAIS, on what was the first major 
outing of the revived Exploration Society, reborn after Stuart COMLINE 
and I went on Outward Bound. We all became vegetarians out of 
necessity, as someone forgot to pack the bullets for Ted’s gun! Best 
wishes to all members of staff and for a successful Silver Jubilee year. 
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A. B. CLARK (1959) recently re-established contact with the School to 
enter his two sons for Oates House—Andrew in 1890 and John in 1893. 


Andrew senior is currently farming at Macheke (Vanguard Farm, P.O. 
Box 909). 


Jonathan MUIR (1966) has recently been seen in Bulawayo, where he 
is working for Agric. Alert. 


David HEATHCOTE (1970) is to be seen in the Essexvale district when 
not on his military commitments. He is now in charge of the animal 
husbandry section at Esigodini Agricultural Institute. 


Jeremy BORG (1978), now at Brunel University reading Economics, is 
also working for a firm of chartered accountants as part of his ‘work 
placements’. He is enjoying university life, which he says is pleasantly 
informal at Brunel. There are no first-year exams for social scientists, 
attendance at lectures is voluntary, and there are “absolutely no rules 
at all in the residences’. 


Bryan ELLIS (1964), who is now with a firm of accountants in Bulawayo, 
wrote in February to say he had just returned from South Africa, where 
he attended the wedding of Bruce DODD (1970) to Gillian Brookes. 
Bruce has recently graduated in Law at ’Maritzburg following a 
B.Com., and he and Gillian plan to move to England for a while in 
August or September. Also attending the wedding were Malcolm 
DODD (1968) who is working for his Doctorate in Plant Physiology 
at ’Maritzburg, and Richard TUDOR-OWEN (1966), who is on his 
way to becoming a Master in Agriculture and living in Dundee. The 
latter said that he is relying on his art to supplement his monthly 
income. Bryan Ellis himself represented the Old Boys Association at 
the annual leavers’ dinner in November, at which he proved himself 
to be a polished after-dinner speaker. 


Paul GRAYLIN (1966) is a chemical engineer with Murray and Roberts 
in Cape Town. Before his present post he spent some time in Britain 
on the design of oil rigs for North Sea oil. 


Robert JACKSON (1964) has been in the news as the “youngest candidate 
so far selected to fight a British constituency in the European elections 
in June”. He is to contest the Upper Thames constituency. A recent 
article in the London Daily Telegraph described him as a former Fellow 
of All Souls and sometime leader writer for The Times. He has close 
experience of the European Commission from a period spent as political 
adviser to Sir Christopher Soames in Brussels. He was also chef de 
cabinet to Basil de Ferranti during his term as president of the EEC 
Economic and Social Committee. Appropriately for such a devoted 
European, Jackson’s new constituency includes the only two EEC 
institutions on British soil—the JET nuclear fusion project and its 
associated European school. 
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Adrian MOOY (1972) wrote from England: Address: Flat 2, 12 Lilley 


Road, Liverpool L7 OLR. I recently met an ex Peterhouse boy and 
on chatting to him discovered that they have an old boys’ club in 
London. When I was at Falcon I remember hearing that we have 
something similar and would appreciate it if you would send me the 
address. A bit of news about myself. After leaving the College in 
1972 1 worked for a firm of accountants in Zambia for a year and then 
moved on to computer programming for six months. My _ parents 
retired to Holland in the middle of 1974 (still unsettled there), and I 
came to England to further my accountancy studies. After two years 
at college I found a job with a firm in Liverpool and have been there 
ever since. I’ve become increasingly disillusioned with the job and at 
this half-way stage have decided to cut my losses and switch to some- 
thing more useful. As yet I don’t know what but time will tell. My 
elder brother Alan, who also attended the College, went to art school 
afterwards and now lives and works in East London (South Africa). 


Malcolm BOLLEN, who, with his brother Frank, left Falcon in 1976 
when the family emigrated to New Zealand, wrote in October, 1978: 
I am now in my last term at school, as my move over here placed me 
a form above that of my age group, and I am working hard for bursary 
and scholarship exams which will pay for my university education in 
1979 and for the following six years. I am hoping to do medicine at 
Otago University which is situated in Dunedin, a ‘Scottish’ city at the 
chilly end of the South Island. The main lure is the promise of some 
good skiing, on what are reported to be very fine slopes. We shall 
see! Frank is this year doing agricultural engineering at Canterbury 
University and enjoying himself thoroughly. We have settled in 
Whangarei, which is said to be the ‘warmest’ part of the country. I 
hate to think what Dunedin will be like! Its a far cry from Central 
Africa. The only ‘Falcon’ contact I have made is with Mr. Dakin, who 
is teaching at St. Pauls arch rival school in Auckland. He has been 
down several times with his rowing team, and it is wonderful to see 
him. He and his family all look very well. It came as a terrible blow 
to hear of the attack on what I will always remember as a wonderful 
school, in the Vumba. It is hard to imagine that it could even have 
happened. It was terrible to see those familiar buildings in the television 
report in the news, with rows of bodies lying in front of the ‘office’. 1 
pray that everything will ‘sort itself out’ and that Rhodesia, when I 
return to it, will not be changed from the one I was beginning to know. 
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Andrew DU TOIT (1972) wrote shortly after Christmas: After completing 


Sth year medicine, I went on a six-week elective to Yale University in 
New Haven, Connecticut. Actually, I only worked for three weeks 
in the gastroenterology department and then travelled with a friend in 
America for three weeks. We saw some of New England, Boston, New 
York, Washington, Disney World (Florida) and New Orleans. It was 
a wonderful trip. I don’t think I learned much medicine, but that is 
not the whole idea of an elective! On returning from the States, I spent 
two weeks in London where I looked up school friends from my stay 
at Haileybury in 1973. I saw Mr. David HUNT and family at Hailey- 
bury. They are all very well and send best wishes to all their friends 
at Falcon. He is well settled as a housemaster, although definitely does 
miss the Rhodesian way of life. London is full of Rhodesians and 
South Africans but the only old Falcon I met was Martin BASHALL., 
who is working in London (can’t remember what he was doing, but he 
was not very happy with his job and was hoping to find another in a 
different field altogether). I returned to Bulawayo for Christmas and 
New Year and have worked at Mpilo Hospital for ten days. In 
January I return to Cape Town for my final year. I have seen Michael 
ROSS in Bulawayo and he is still doing his national service. Paul 
CROSLAND has recently graduated M.B., Ch.B and is engaged to 
Patricia Ditta from Johannesburg. His brother, Gary, is also engaged 
to he married and I think he is still a Law student at U.C.T. Michael 
FORDER is going into his 4th year medicine at Cape Town and when 
I last saw Anders CHRISTENSEN he was working in the Cape Town 
area, involved in computers. 


Simon NEWETT, who went into the Army in January, graduated B.Sc. 


Agric. (Hons.) in 1978. He majored in crop sciences and managed to 
get three firsts and one first/second in his finals. He wrote: I have 
finished my B.Sc. Agric. at Pietermaritzburg and go into the Army 
here in a week's time. I had a good final year, won a S.A. rowing 
championship in April, and went to Scotland in July on an agricul- 
tural tour. Nicholas ARKELL is returning to Onderstepoort next year 
after a bad bout of jaundice. John SOLE has recently married Sue 
(nee Partridge) and farms in Glendale, as does David SOLE, who is 
married to Sue’s sister, Kathy. Roger MACMILLAN (Hervey) is work- 
ing for Roberts Construction and is at present in Swaziland. Tim 
WHITE, Graham MULDERS and Jeremy (Puffy) HALL are all at 
Natal University, Pietermaritzburg. Paul BRADLEY is working in 
Swaziland as an engineer on a large agricultural development scheme. 
Andrew DENSEM has finished his national service and is now work- 
ing in Salisbury. Robert RICHARDSON works for the Surveyor 
General, Salisbury. 
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Simon W. HOULDING, with his wife, daughter and three sons, emigrated 
from Johannesburg to Vancouver in April, 1977, to join a civil 
engineering firm. He is at present organising repairs to the Lion’s Gate 
Bridge in Vancouver, while keeping the traffic flowing. His address 
is: 3530 Westminster Road, West Vancouver BC V7V 37G, Canada. 


Michael W. HOULDING, with his wife and two daughters, emigrated 
from Buckinghamshire, England, to British Columbia, in the spring of 
1978, to live near to his brother and his parents. He now manages a 
shop selling plastic goods. His address is: 10776 Guildford Drive, 
Surrey BC U3R 1W6, Canada. 


David V. HOULDING (Staff 1954-1958) is now lay chaplain of Worcester 
Royal (Boys) Grammar School, since September, 1975. His wife, 
Pauline, is deputy headmistress of a private pre-prep school in Worcester. 
Their eldest son, Christopher, is reading for an M.A. at Chelsea College 
of Art; Timothy is a medical student at Guy’s Hospital, and Jeremy 
will soon go to university to read biochemistry. The address is: 72 
Henwick Road, St. Johns, Worcester, England. 


STAFF 


A recent and most welcome letter from Mr. Ashley Brooker was 
prompted partly by stories circulating in the Cape that Falcon had closed! 
Typically, he had rung Rodney at Ruzawi for official denial in order to 
frustrate the rumour. 


Since retiring from St, Andrew’s in 1973, he has continued to live in 
Grahamstown (2 Hare Street) and has occupied himself with constituency 
work for the P.F.P. A visit to Rhodesia shortly before Christmas had 
brought him into contact with David Cartwright, Digby Pocock and David 
Ogilvie, and in Grahamstown recently he had seen John Foster (one of 
several founder members of the School with whom we have lost touch. 


Mr. John Worwood has taken a position at Shiplake College, Henley- 
on-Thames and is enjoying it. The school is set in lovely surroundings 
and caters for senior boys. John manages to play a good deal of cricket 
in summer and last August took a holiday in Russia. He had visits from 
a couple of members of the Falcon staff during the Christmas holidays, as 
well as Paul Soutter, who was holidaying overseas prior to commencing his 
National Service in Rhodesia. 
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Mr. John Dakin seems to have settled happily in New Zealand, where 
he is on the staff of Kings College, Auckland. He keeps himself fit_ by 
coaching the school rowing teams and involves himself in school theatrical 
productions. His wife, Angela, is working part-time as a radiologist in 
Auckland. Also on the staff at Kings is Mr, Ken Bedwell, who has recently 
been appointed a housemaster at the College. Another ex-member of the 
Falcon community who has turned up in Auckland is Dr. Tony String- 
fellow, formerly our school doctor, who, with his wife and daughter, 
Tessa, now an Old Girl, reluctantly left us in March 1979. 


Mr. Monty Woolley is teaching at The Ridge School, Johannesburg, 
where he enjoys his teaching and still plays a lot of tennis in his free time. 
He hopes to visit Mr. Philip Lane and his family in Perth, Western 
Australia in December 1979. Philip is teaching now at St. Hilda’s School 
for Girls, having recently moved there after two years teaching in Sydney. 


Mr. David Hunt is still housemastering at Haileybury, Herts. and 
leads a very busy life. He wrote recently: “I relinguished the English 
Department in July and life has been distinctly less frenetic since. Our 
house, nevertheless, is constantly full of people: doorbells and telephones 
never strop shrilling. But we do rather enjoy it this way really!” He was 
pleased when Andrew du Toit called in to see him earlier in the year, 
therefore. 
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Exploration Society Expedition 


Leaders: JOHN STAKESBY-LEWIS, J. A. W. GOODBURN 


Entomologist: DR. E. PINHEY, National Museum. Bulawayo 
(Assisted by John and Philip) 


Botanists: MR. R. DRUMMOND, National Herbarium; 
MISS J. RYAN, University of Rhodesia 


Ornithologist: MR. D. DULLARDT, National Museum, Pretoria 
Herpetologist: MR. R. ROBERTSON, University of Rhodesia 


Members: M. B. Brennan, R. K. Dodd, J. R. Goddard, J. P. Hopkins, 
R. W. Killick, J. E. Marais, S. McQuade, P. A. Pearson, I. B. 
Rutledge, T. D. Sinclair, A. J. Stewart, J. N. van Wyk, G. T. 
Werner, P. J. D. Wesson. 


Sunday, 3rd of December saw a pleasantly informal unfussy departure 
from College, with just a handful of well-wishers, for the main party of the 
expedition. Reclining in a modern spacious Japanese Jinricksha, kindly 
loaned by Mr. Goddard, we drove to the convoy assembly point. We soon 
sped south-eastward, shepherded at the rear by a Falcon escort crew. We 
were now accompanied by Doctor Pinhey and his assistants in his Land- 
Rover. At Gwanda Phil Wesson joined in with our third set of wheels. 
We reached the Bridge in good time and without any need to discharge 
the various pieces of artillery with which the expedition literally bristled. 


We survived the noon heat and were soon trans-Limpopo where, 
between Messina and Louis Trichardt we lunched al fresco beneath an 
interestingly deformed baobab, then it was on into the Soutpansberg. 
On top we took the Bluegumspoort turn-off to the west and at about five 
o'clock arrived on Outlook Estate, owned by Mr. Frank Oldreive who 
was there to meet us. A site was soon chosen and camp was pitched in 
remarkably efficient manner and we were soon enjoying our first meal. 
Afterwards cooks were paired off and duty days allocated. 


Monday started well with the cooks producing a fine breakfast to set 
us up for the day. The pattern of former expeditions was followed in 
having duty cooks for a day. They stayed in camp and were relicved 
after supper by the next pair of cooks who started their twenty-four hour 
tour with a washing-up session. This system worked well on the whole 
and it was most revealing to follow the individual approaches to kitchen 
chores. The results ranged from three course haute cuisine to third class 
“Joe’s Eatery”. However not only did we all survive, but most performed 
prodigies of endurance in their various activities whilst those who were 
more staid in the expenditure of their energy increased. 
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We were most fortunate in the stream, which ran nearby, for. a 
pleasing waterfall of modest proportions gave us a shower combined with 
a small swimming pool and below was a pool where we could take a 
bath. 


Monday morning was overcast with slight drizzle. Dr. Pinhey took 
some boys to Louis Trichardt to pick up some stores and films. Later he 
took a group to the stream where he found some new damsel flies whose 
bodies had a distinctive metallic green sheen. Other members of the 
expedition earned honourable blisters digging various types of pit. The 
camp was inspected from a respectful distance by a troop of vervet 
monkeys and a party of baboons were seen on the far side of the stream. 
Mr. Heinz Dullardt, an ornithologist from the Pretoria Museum, arrived 
and was soon integrated. He was to study in particular, bird parasites 
and take blood samples from specimens. By mid-afternoon the bird group 
had returned with their bag. The camp refrigerator was now functioning 
and as if to show that it would be needed, the sun broke through for a 
while. 


During the afternoon Mr. Robertson arrived to lead the reptile group 
whose main interest was to collect snakes, lizards, frogs and if possible 
fish which might inhabit the stream. The reptile group were given 
instruction in the method to be adopted in gathering snakes. It was 
decided to keep a register in which shooting groups would book out and, 
although it was not always accurate, it did emphasise the need for the 
greatest care on the part of all handling weapons. 


That night we all crowded around Doctor Pinhey’s “ultra violet 
fryer” which attracted and killed a great many insects, but unfortunately 
the majority of the smaller ones were incinerated, The ordinary lamp and 
sheet trap was far more successful. 


Tuesday dawned cool and grey as the bird group left early with Mr. 
Stakesby-Lewis and Mr. Dullardt. Dr. Pinhey briefed his group on the 
previous night’s take as a starting point to their work. After breakfast 
the ornithological and entomological groups set off. Mr. Robertson led 
his group to look for fish, but none were caught in the seine net, However 
they did catch some larvae, which later proved to be those of the damsel 
fly caught by Dr. Pinhey. Tadpoles, frogs and crabs were caught, whilst 
two orchids were noted growing on the banks of the stream. 


That night there was a heavy storm and unfortunately the roof of 
Dr. Pinhey’s tent collapsed. He moved to drier quarters and hot coffee 
whilst Mr. Stakesby-Lewis and helper battled successfully to secure the 
dining and kitchen shelters which were threatening to take off. 
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Wednesday was so damp and misty that activity was somewhat 
curtailed. Mr, Drummond from the National Herbarium and Miss Ryan, 
both botanists arrived from Salisbury to complete our expedition force. 
Many members took advantage of the unpleasant and unhelpful weather 
to do some shopping, but the day was really redeemed by the imaginative 
cooking of Stewart McQuade and Jimmy Goddard who produced a three- 
course meal, which the concensus of opinion adjudged “very fierce graze’. 


The following day happily was warm and fine which enabled all groups 
to catch up on the lost time. The bird group brought back three Cape 
Widow birds from whom blood samples had been taken in the field for 
the study on parasitism. This group also saw a large raptor but was 
unable to identify it. During the morning the farm foreman Mshao pointed 
out the farm boundaries with their distinctive features to a party which 
included members of all groups. In the afternoon Dr. Pinhey and his 
group spent a rather frustrating time in an area which, by all appearances, 
should have had a prolific insect life but, in fact, yielded only a few flies, 
grasshoppers and butterflies. The reptile group had rather more success, 
bringing back skinks, agamas, frogs, a blind-worm and an adder. 


On Friday it became cooler with more cloud, but there were some 
spells of brighter weather. A combined group of botanists, entomologists 
and reptile seekers walked along the mountain trail to Hanglip where 
they were picked up and transported back for luncheon at camp. Mr. 
Stakesby-Lewis arranged for overnight hikes through the state forests and 
gave out permits with instructions on the taking of permitted specimens 
to the botanists. Mr. Dullardt, Miss Ryan and the ornithological group 
set up an all-night observation point. Although a snake was sighted at 
the bathing place, there was no falling-off in its popularity. 


During the night a steady rain set in and dawn saw the duty cooks 
with the added problem of a fire that just would not burn for a long time. 
The bird group eventually returned having been forced to shelter in their 
vehicle for most of the night. The rubbish pit yielded two splendid female 
crickets for Dr. Pinhey’s collection, but for the remainder of the day the 
continuing rain limited activities to cataloguing and classifying specimens. 


Sunday showed a temporary improvement in the weather but then 
the rain returned. Mr. Oldreive’s sister, Mrs. Korner came to supper. 
The leaders were most grateful for her invitations to enjoy the relaxation 
of hot baths at the homestead throughout our stay. 


The following day was fine and cloudy with lower temperatures, Dr. 
Pinhey collected specimens at the Albasini dam and in the Entabeni 
forest where we picked up the hikers who had been away over-night on the 
forest trail. All groups were able to resume their activities fully. 
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Supper time 


On Tuesday, the cold winds and mist did not deter the groups. Dr. 
Pinhey’s group explored the north side of the Soutpansberg along the 
Waterpoort road as well as the old Wyllie’s Poort road, which once again 
had been washed away. The haul from these areas included beetles, 
butterflies and a lizard. 


The botanists under the direction of Mr. Bob Drummond collected 
bags of specimens literally and these were put into cardboard folders then 
into wooden presses. Some plants had to be killed by having petrol poured 
over them. 


Wednesday proved to be a fine day but with plenty of cloud and wind. 
Dr. Pinhey went to explore the entomological scene at a tributary of the 
Luvuvhu river, some two kilometres along the Levubu road. 


We had to say good-bye to Dr. Pinhey on the following dav as he 
had to return to Bulawayo, however he left his two very able assistants, 
Philip and John to assist us. The same day saw the major expedition set 
out with the aim of visiting the area of the Soutpansberg behind Mara 
Research Station in order to study the vultures there. Everybody went 
except a small group who were hiking through the State forest and Mr. 
Stakesby-Lewis who went to pick this group up. 


The vulture area is appropriately known as the Mara Vulture Colony 
restaurant, All, except four members who motored off, climbed to study 
the vulture nesting sites. Having spotted a very young vulture on the 
ground, a cautious approach began. At regular intervals, cameras clicked 
until the climbers were close enough to realise that the “chick” was in 
trouble. Closer examination revealed that it was suffering from bone 
deformation due to calcium deficiency. The vulture “chick” was brought 
back to camp that evening and was eventually induced to eat guinea fowl 
giblets, dipped in beaten egg. He was then left for the night in an empty 
store tent. 


Meanwhile the faders from the exertions of climbing took a leisurely 
drive around the western end of the Soutpansberg, stopping en route to 
gather specimens as the whim took Mr. Drummond, the leader. They 
visited the commercial salt pans where the plant life was quite distinctive, 
then went on to visit a warm spring on a farm and once again took 
examples of a most prolific vegetation. One bird specimen brought back 
was a lilac breasted roller, which was picked up on the road, where it had 
fallen, not long before. Almost certainly it had flown into a passing 
vehicle. After lunching on the farm, the party drove to Waterpoort and 
over Van Coller’s pass; the latter part of the trip was hair-raising in parts, 
enough to daunt one driver, however Mr. Drummond proved more than 
adequate to the occasion and at least he was driving his own motor. 
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Back up the pass then on to the Waterpoort railway station where 
some petrified cycads were examined. Eventually the party found the 
farm they sought, which belonged to Mr. Petrus Uys, who had visited our 
camp earlier on. Several rooms in the farm were filled with a varied 
collection of objects to form, in effect, a private museum. 


On Friday the vulture “chick” was named Gary and he seemed much 
livelier. Two rabbits were shot and dismembered to feed Gary who 
became more eager to eat after Mr. Robertson had stripped the entrails. 
He rewarded his waiters by pecking them, drawing blood in several cases. 


Saturday was a public holiday in the Republic, being Dingaan’s Day. 
A small party of four climbed to the top of the Soutpansberg, near the 
television mast. Here cycads were found and examined. A few leaves 
were taken as specimens. It was a most rewarding morning and a variety 
of mountain flora was photographed. The colours were magnificent, 
sparkling whites, vivid shades of green, opulent crimsons, brave scarlets, 
twinkling blues and thrusting yellows. Magnificent too the memory of 
Mr. Stakesby-Lewis leaning out over the abyss to collect two splendid 
mountain flowers, encouraged by Mr. Drummond who clung to the heels 
of his alpinist. 


That evening was our last in camp and once again our cooks for the 
day, Stewart McQuade and Jimmy Goddard excelled themselves. Mrs. 
Korner was our guest again. During the afternoon whilst Gary was being 
photographed, Peewee Pearson was making much of Gary, when a number 
of passing Venda enquired what the bird was, only to be told it was a 
Rhodesian inkukhu. Peewee’s apparently good relationship with Gary, 
encouraged one brave soul to copy Peewee and stroke Gary’s neck. The 
swift peck brought a demand to know why Peewee could stroke Gary 
with immunity. To this Peewee could only reply that Gary and he were 
mates. 


Sunday was departure day and the first leavers set off very early. 
Mr. Heinz Dullardt took Gary and our puff adder, found on the berg but 
unnamed, off to Pretoria along with Peewee and Guy Werner. Mr. Bob 
Drummond left next with Miss Ryan and John Hopkins. Then all the 
survivors began to dismantle camp, an arduous operation, but the work 
went well. After a scratch lunch and a final check round the site, we had 
our last splash under the waterfall. We said our farewells and thank yous 
at the homestead to Mrs. Korner before setting off for the -Messina 
Municipal caravan park where we spent the night. The Impala Motel 
provided an acceptable dinner to compensate for a meagre luncheon. Then 
it was bed, only to be roused by the rain, in the small hours, so we spent 
the rest of our slumbers under cover on the vehicles, or the verandahs of 
the bath house. 
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An early start ensured a reasonably rapid passage of the South African 
and Rhodesian border formalities. We were soon being convoyed north- 
westward towards Falcon where we arrived sometime before noon. 
Unloading was accomplished in no time, it seemed, and another Falcon 
expedition was completed. 


Our sincere thanks are due to all our group leaders, to Mr. Frank 
Oldreive, to Mrs. Korner, and also to Mr. and Mrs. J. Bristow for their 
help in the pre-planning exercise. We should also like to thank the 
members of Rotary of Louis Trichardt for a generous donation to 
expedition funds. 


Falcon College Expedition to 
Soutpansberg, December, 1978: 
Entomology: Odonata and Lepidoptera 
by Elliot Pinhey 


I was very fortunate in having another expedition with Falcon 
College, and to an interesting region of the Northern Transvaal. On 
several short previous holidays to the Louis Trichardt area I have ambled 
around in search of insect prey but only within short distances of the 
hotels. The last organised safari I had was to the Savuti Channel- 
Linyanti swamps near the Okavango in March 1976 to wind up ten years 
Okavango research on the dragonfly fauna there. A great deal of the 
success of these ventures had been due to the help and co-operation of 
Falcon College and their indomitable leader, John Stakesby-Lewis. 


I have admired John’s tenacity in carrying out these annual expedi- 
tions against mounting odds and was fully confident that this one as usual 
would be a success. The first morning in camp was to justify my faith. 
I believe it is by no means easy to find a really suitable camp-site in the 
Transvaal and at the same time obtain full authority to carry out all 
necessary activities. We were lucky to have such permission from Frank 
Oldreive and from his sister Mrs. G. Korner who lives so conveniently 
near the corner of Outlook Estate. This farm has a wealth of ecological 
niches, ideal for miscellaneous insect collecting; a stream, running variously 
through grassland, woodland and bush, over weir, waterfalls and rocks 
through pools; coppices of thorn bush, verging here and there into forest; 
swamps and rocky hills; all these with their owa peculiar vegetation. 
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Assistant Philip from the National Museum, who has now had 18 
years of entomology experience, set up bait traps on trees and started a 
light trap the first night in camp. This brought early success. The follow- 
ing morning of the 4th broke m sunny spleniour and in wandering down 
to the stream before breakfast I was lucky indeed in securing a series of a 
new form of ChAlorolestes damselfly. This genus is a peculiarly montane 
group, confined to South Africa, except for one species in our eastern 
highlands. It is intimately related to. an Australian group. Family 
Chlorolestidae is, in fact, one of the supreme Gondwanaland faunal links. 


Just before we left Bulawayo the National Musuem had _ been 
presented with a pair of new grid-lamps or Zap-traps. For some time 
we had been hearing about the great success of these electric grids in 
entomological research in South Africa and I was very eager to try one 
out. It consists of two light-tubes, one ultra-violet, the other white, which 
form the attractant. Hanging vertically below these there is a series of 
vertical metal rods whose adjacent pairs are said to knock up about 10 000 
volts after the current is switched on. Suspended from the branch of a 
camp gum-tree at dusk this Zap soon displayed its efficiency, at least in 
trapping insects. They hastened along to the lights, the majority hitting 
the rods and then unexpectedly adhering to these for vital moments, with 
consequent and devastating effect. Sparks of light dodged about the grid 
from the toasting insects and, to our dismay, their frizzled remnants fell 
on to the sheet placed below the tree. A few robust beetles bounced off 
the rods and were retrievable but moths and other fragile visitors were 
charred and useless. Even a gourmet would have found no solace 
whatever. Only one aspect appealed to the astonished onlookers. Several 
rushed for cameras to record the incandescent display. 


Disheartened by these results the Zap was soon disconnected for good 
and reliance was thereafter placed on the usual light traps. 


The weather was not always favourable for insect collecting or 
observations, varying from sunny and warm to cold, windy or distinctly 
wet. One night, a milestone in my camping experiences, my tent was 
almost demolished in a storm. Stuck like’a mummy, when it started, in 
my zipped-up sleeping bag I made futile endeavours with a pole to 
support a tent roof which was itself battling to sustain an-expanding pool 
of rain-weter. Tension was released only when the pole ripped through 
the canvas to provide a totally unwelcome cascade. In the midst of this 
cataclysm, a vision in shining black mantle suddenly materialised into our 
Leader. John was struggling through the gale looking for distress signals. 
The camp bed and I were whisked across to the dry haven of Tony 
Goodburn’s substantial tent. I changed into borrowed jersey and track- 
suit and then, when I was enwrapped in rug and tarpaulin like an over- 
blown moth cocoon, John miraculously reappeared with steaming coffee 
which was supremely welcome to all three of us. 
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Ornithologists at work 


On the trail. 


From then on Tony very obligingly allowed me to share his tent. 
The soaked bedding and clothing were rushed over to Mrs, Korner who 
kindly dried them all. She was ever-helpful and several of us enjoyed 
the unusual camp-like blessing of occasional hot baths. 


Most of the day-collecting was naturally carried out by the entomo- 
logical detail and the various students who joined in. Parties with Heinz 
Dullardt, Robbie Robertson and Judy Ryan, taking other trails, often 
produced unusual specimens for us. Bob Drummond assisted in outings 
and some plant names, whilst John and Tony also took a lively interest 
in our pursuits. There were, in particular, various grasshoppers and other 
insects, apart from Lepidoptera and dragonflies which I expected to see 
and we did find some of these. 


There were a number of different Tshongololos or millipedes some 
of them bright red, which I knew normally fron forest areas. There were 
relatives of these, the short, dumpy Pill millipedes, such as Sphaerotherium, 
which roll up into tight balls, just like the crustacean “Pill-bugs” of more 
temperate climates, Pill millipedes, in my experience, are also normally 
confined to heavy" evergreen forests like Chirinda forest and those of 
eastern coastal Africa. On Outlook Estate clumps of thorn bush literally 
strewn in the grassland grade or entangle in parts with forest remnants. 
The presence in thin or thick clumps of these red and Pill millipedes 
seemed to imply that at one time there was more continuous montane 
forest across the Soutpansberg, thornbush and some of the grassland being 
secondary development following denudation of original forest. These 
forest millipedes had manged to survive and adapt to changing environ- 
ment. This supposition was heightened when butterfly bait traps on 
Outlook yielded the normally forest race entaheni, of the butterfly 
Charaxes druceanus, described from Entabeni forest away to the east. 


A visit in the lower country to the river below Albasini Dam, on the 
Levubu road leading to Entabeni forest reserve, produced a different 
selection of dragonflies to those on the mountain slopes. However, an 
isolated patch of forest down the steep bank of the river contained the 
colourful damselfly Aliocnemis leucosticta which is abundant on all forested 
streams of the Soutpansberg. It was also in a forest patch on a stream 
nearer Louis Trichardt. This appears to indicate that the main forest at 
one time descended continuously in irregular intrusions. Incidentally, the 
name Lebubu achieved fame as long ago as 1857 when the Swedish 
entomologist H. D. J. Wallengren described a white Skipper butterfly as 
Leucochitonea levubu, the generic title referring to the white coats displayed 
by this insect. 
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December 12th was a cold, blustery day and the bug-hunting party 
descended hopefully to the low veld of Wylie’s Poort and beyond, seeking 
warmth favoured by their intended victims. Even down there we found 
little enough comfort but Philip discovered a most peculiar blue butterfly 
of the arboreal genus Jolaus. Jt was desperately trying to shelter from the 
blast on a small shrub in a dry river-bed. 


I will deviate here to say that after the Falcon expedition my wife 
and I returned in January to stay at one of the mountain hotels, as on 
earlier occasions. More insects were added to the Soutpansberg bag. 
During the Falcon excursions I had not realised how close the small but 
interesting natural forest remnant of Hanglip was to Outlook. After 
locating the track several interesting species were found here. There were 
also three Falconian problems which needed clarification. On Outlook 
there had been isolated groups of immature stages of a black and green 
grasshopper, some individuals in the last stage before maturity. It was 
interesting in belonging to the Pyrgomorphidae, notoriously distasteful 
to predators. Six weeks later I hoped to find adults but after obtaining 
permission from Mrs. Korner to infiltrate her Swiss Brown dairy herd to 
investigate none of these hoppers had thought of changing to adulthood, 
the only readily identifiable condition. 


The second problem revolved around the new Morphofa Chlorolestes 
damselfly. In some of this genus the male later on shows a form with 
banded wings, but none of those seen had reached this phase and it was 
not yet possible to say whether or not this species undergoes this change. 
I also revisited the locality where the peculiar Jolaus had been found but 
saw no more examples. The specimen is almost certainly a unique 
abberation, probably of Jolaus caeculus which is common thereabouts. 
Yet a few basic characteristics are not in accord and so, like the other 
queries, this question is still unresolved. 


A few remarks can be made on the rest of the dragonflies, butterflies 
and moths collected on the expedition. 


DRAGONFLIES (Odonata). Altogether, a fair selection of 37 
species was taken. Chlorolestes and Allocnemis have already received 
mention. There were two useful species of montane Aeshna, one of the 
genera of large hawking dragonflies, on the Outlook stream. Another large 
black and green dragonfly, /ctinogomphus ferox, achieved undoubted fame 
through preying on Honey bees, Apis mellifera. A damselfly Lestes 
virgatus will also find a trace of renown as a locality record in a revisional 
paper on all its African relatives. 
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LEPIDOPTERA: Butterflies (Rhopalocera). The areas visited yielded 
about 100 species of butterflies. Apart from the /Jolaus and Charaxes 
druceanus entabeni there was the less important race entabeni of the large 
Swallowtail Papilio ophidicephalus, known previously over a wider area. 
Of the strictly Entabeni race of another Charaxes, C. xiphares bavenda, 
only a single female, unfortunately, came to a bait trap. Another useful 
Swallowtail on Outlook was Papilio morania, but a very unexpected find 
by Philip, near camp, was a local montane Skipper Kedestes barberae. 
On the January visit to Hanglip a useful addition was our first female of 
a Louis Trichardt race of the Skipper Calaenorrhinus mokeezi separata. 


Moths (Heterocera). Many moths of special interest were collected 
but, like other insects, beetles, etc, lots have still to be sorted and no 
estimate of their specific numbers can be estimated. One species new to 
the Museum was a long series of a green “Eggar” moth, Lechriolepis. Two 
other species of particular value have not yet been identified and merely 
add to the unsolved conundra. One of these was noticed at Outlook in 
its early stages by Heinz and other investigators who were intrigued by the 
conspicuous black spiracular tufts dotted along the sides of the larva and 
the cream-coloured cocoons. 


Another species has achieved fame in South African plantations as 
the Brown Tail moth, Euproctis terminalis, a pest on pines, but useful in 
our case as additional specimens. Jn forest areas there was an energetic 
black day-flier with vivid orange bands, Pitthea neavei lacunata, differing 
from the typical race neavei of our own eastern forests. 


Some far smaller moths encountered are of biological interest. 
Members of the genus Trachypteryx in larval stage are enclosed in long 
thorn-like cases closely resembling individual Acacia thorns. These are 
not related to the bag worms which construct cases of twigs or leaves. 
Research I conducted at one time revealed that these simulated thorns 
are made by the larvae from their droppings which are packed down tight 
and moulded into “thorns” for camouflage, each thorn lined with silk. 
It is obviously an instance of waste-not, want-not. Then, again, there 
were some species of Longhorn moths, family Incurvariidae, with unusually 
long antennae. American representatives of the family include another 
famous moth, the Yucca moth, which forcibly pollinates the flowers of 
this liliaceous plant, inducing formation of fruit and seeds some of which 
can nourish her own offspring. Like a few other enterprises there is, I 
understand, an obstructive relative which attempts sabotage by feeding 
on the Yucca stalks. 


It will be long before all the insects from the expedition are all pre- 
pared and sorted. This is always the aftermath of a successful expedition. 
In conclusion, | must reiterate my thanks to all concerned with this success. 
The National Museum, 

Bulawayo. 
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Report on the Invertebrates collected by 
Falcon College Expedition to Outlook 
Estate, Transvaal in December, 1978 


by C. A. Car 


As far as the collecting of invertebrates was concerned, the expedition 
to Outlook proved very worthwhile to the National Museum, and, it is 
hoped, to the students too. A total of 2861 invertebrates was taken, a 
few of which proved to be new to the national collection, a number 
which represented new locality sitings and many which, though common, 
were useful in expanding existing collections. 


Coleoptera (beetles) 


The bulk of the specimens taken (excluding Lepidoptera) belonged 
to this order, and to the Orthoptera. Approximately 20 beetle families 
were represented: the most frequently collected were the small brown 
beetles known as rose beetles or chafers (Rutelinae or Melolonthinae) 
which appeared in their hundreds at lights on Outlook. In the same 
family (Scarabaeidae) several large fruit chafers (Cetoniinae) were taken 
and a number of dung beetles (Coprinae) including the metallic green 
Onthophagus brucei Reich, the first from Transvaal for the collection. 


Tok tokkies (Tenebrionidae) figured in the collection and_ blister 
beetles (Meloidae) were also collected. The ladybirds (Coccinellidae) 
included the interesting striped Alesia striati Mcl. The click beetle 
Cardiophorus histrio Er. taken is also worth mentioning because of its 
unusually bright colouring and because it was the first specimen for the 
collection in 25 years. An unusual form of the’ flat black and orange 
Lycidae was added to the drawers, as was the small snout beetle Timola 
posticata (Mshl Curculionidae) which was the first specimen from South 
Africa for the collection. 


Tiger beetles (Cicindelidae), some interesting longhorns (Ceram- 
bycidae), a bullet beetle (Buprestidae) and whirligig beetles (Gyrinidae) 
were also included in the beetle collection 
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Orthoptera (crickets and grasshoppers) 


Those collected were mainly short horn grasshoppers, ranging from 
the less common wingless Lentulidae and the large cryptic Pamphagidae 
to the common yellow-winged Humbe tenuicornis and the red-winged 
Morphacris fasciata Thunb. A number of striped grasshoppers with 
attenuated purple wings, probably Cordenius abbreviatus Kam. more 
than doubled the numbers in our existing collection, and several long faced 
short horns, including the brightly coloured Truxaloides braziliensis Stal. 
were taken. 


Five specimens of the orange spotted Maura rubroornata Stal. were 
collected: it is notable that the only other two in our collection came 
from Mountain Inn (collected by Pinhey). 


Several interesting yellow-legged Phymateus sp. nymphs were taken 
but no adults were found. 


_ The long horns included the cryptic Cymatamura sp. and the large 
spiny-legged Clonia wahlbergi. Numerous crickets were collected, of 
note being the monstrous crickets, Maxentius pingius Wlk. 


Hymenoptera (ants, bees and wasps) 


A_ good assortment here, including solitary and social bees, velvet 
ants (Mutillidae), hunting wasps (Pompilidae), digger wasps (Scoliidae). 
some possibly new to the collection, and sphecid wasps (Sphecidae). A 
large number of undetermined parasitic wasps (Ichneumonidae) was 
included, some new to the collection, but all valuable additions to a 
very small collection. 


Of note was the large black ant Streblognathus sp. which provide 
a new locality siting for our collection, and the paper wasps Polistes sp.. 
the first specimens for some time. 


Diptera (flies) 


Some interesting flies were caught on the expedition: noteworthy 
were the large and handsome Philoliche aethiopica rondanii Thunb., 
specimens which belong to a group of nectar-sucking Tabanidae (horse 
fly family) and hence are equipped with very long probosces, unlike their 
relatives. Several dozen robber flies (Asilidae) were taken, including the 
large Microstylum sp. which mimics its prey, the carpenter bee. Worth 
mention, too, is the wasp-like Baccha sapphirina Wied. of the 
hover fly family (Syrphidae), specimens of which swelled the small number 
in the national collection. 


Bee flies (Bombyliidae), march flies (Bibionidae), crane flies (Tipulidae) 
and stalk-like flies were useful acquisitions too. 
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Hemiptera (bugs) 

The most interesting catch was four cicadas which appear to be new 
to the collection. Also the magnificent green cicada Pycna semiclara 
Germ. deserves a mention. An unusual water scorpion Ranatra sp., a 
long thin version of its well known cousin was an interesting acquisition 
and is the largest specimen in the collection. Of interest too were the 
specimens of Eurymetra natalensis Dist., the short-bodied pond skaters 
or ‘skis’. 

Other bugs taken included stink bugs (Pentatomidae), spittle bugs 
(Cercopidae) and assassin bugs (Reduviidae). 


Among the smaller insect groups collected, mention must be made 
of the scorpion flies (Mecoptera), specimens of which greatly increased 
numbers in existing collections, the assortment of cockroaches (Blattodea), 
and the mantids (Mantodea), the most common being Popa spurca Stal. 


The rather impressive Palpares caffer was the commonest antlion 
(Myrmeleontidae) collected, and two interesting relatives, the owlflies 
(Ascalaphidae) and mantis flies (Mantispidae) were added to the 
collection. 


Other Invertebrates 


All specimens collected in this field were useful as they assist in 
expanding our very small collections. 


The interesting squat pill millipedes (Order Glomerida) were taken, 
as well as specimens of the familiar ‘Chongololo’. 


An amazingly large number of harvestmen (order Opilionida) were 
collected too, greatly increasing the size and variety of our collection. 


Among the spiders were included water spiders (Tetragnathidae), 
wolf spiders (Lycosidae), the strikingly marked kite spiders, Gasteracantha 
sp. (Argiopidae) and crap spiders (Thomisidae). The most unusual and 
interesting was the large flat Sicarius sp., the first of its kind in our 
collection, and which is now believed to be almost as poisonous as the 
black widow, and its relative Scytodes sp., the spitting spider (both of 
family Sicariidae). 

The National Museum, 
Bulawayo 


Collecting Trip to the Soutpansberg 
Camp was situated on the far side of the Soutpansberg, directly north 


of Louis Trichardt. 


The habitat for birds varied with rocky outcrops cliffs, mountain 
streams vleis, natural forests, plantations, dense scrub, and open pastures. 
It is a high rainfall area. 
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The object of collecting (from the Transvaal Museum’s point of 
view) was to supplement one of the following collections: 


1 Mounted specimens in the Austin Roberts Systematic Display 
Hall. 

Standard study skin collection. 

Skeleton collection. 

Egg collection. 

Alcohol collection. 

Embryo collection. 

Bird call collection. 

Photographs collection. 

The latter three collections are new and therefore small collections. 

All the birds that were collected are listed below. None of these were 
unexpected for the area. However it was good to have found a Tree 
Pipit (Anthus trivialis) which is an uncommon non-breeding migrant, and 
similarly the Striped Pipit (A. lineiventris), a resident bird The Golden 
Weaver (Ploceus xanthops) must be on the edge of its area of distribution. 

Another activity of the expedition was the collection of blood samples. 
These were sent to Dr. Sibley in the U.S.A. for D.N.A. recombination 
studies. Genetic, and therefore also taxonomic relationships can be 
determined by this method. 

An attempt was made to collect bird parasites. Not many were found 
although two eye parasites came from one and an endoparasite from 
another Familiar chat (Cercomela familiaris), Ectoparasites were taken 
from the Hadeda ibis. These will be forwarded to specialists for their 
comments. 

Our vulture “Gary” should by now be legendary at Falcon College. 
He was taken to Pretoria in very mixed company, namely one pregnant 
Puff adder, two tired Falcon collegians and myself. Fortunately no baby 
puff adders were born in our vehicle! (Actually 23 healthy little snakes 
were born in the Museum about two months later). Gary was given to the 
vulture study group in Johannesburg and is now living happily in the aviary 
at Larvon Bird Gardens, Salisbury. 


BIRDS collected on “Outlook” district of Louis Trichardt, Transvaal 
by members of Falcon College and The Transvaal Museum, December, 
1978. 


CANADNPWLY 


Roberts No. Names 
R84 ~ Hagedashia hagedash Hadeda ibis 
R106 x Gyps coprotheres Cape Vulture 
R192 x 1 Numida meleagris Crowned Guinea-fowl 
R337 x A Tauraco porphyreolephus Purple crested loerie 
R343 we Cuculus solitarius Red chested cuckoo 
R352 x 7 Chrysococcyx caprius Diederik cuckoo 
R372 x i Caprimulgus rufigena Rufous cheeked nightjar 
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R390 
R410 
R413 
R437 
R447 
R452 
R493 
R503 
R507 
R521 
R527 
R545 
R551 
R552 
R570 
R581 
R599 
R618 
R622 
R625 
R628 
R629 
R637 
R646 
R648 
R649 
R654 
R655 
R672 
R693 
R6% 
R698 
R704 
R707 
R708 
R712 
R717 
R736 
R758 
R760 
R772 
R775 
R791 
R792 
R799 
R801 
R805 
R810 
R813 
R843 
R867 
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Colius striatus 
Mellittophagus pusillus 
Coracias caudata 
Pogoniulus chrysoconus 
Campethera abigoni 
Mesopicos griseocephalus 
Hirundo rustica 
Cecropis abyssinica 
Delichon urbica 
Oriolus larvatus 

Parus niger 

Pycnonotus barbatus 
Andropadus importunus 
Turdus libonyanus 
Cercomela familiaris 
Cossy pha caffra 
Phylloscopus trochilus 
Sphenoecus afer 

Apalis thoracica 

Apalis flavida 
Camaroptera brevicaudata 
Cisticola juncidis 
Cisticola fulvicappila 
Cisticola tenniens 
Cisticola aherans 

Prinia subflava 
Muscicapa striata 

M. dusta 

Batis capensis 

Anthus similis 

Anthus lineiventris 
Anthus trivialis 
Macronyx croceus 
Lanius collaris 

Lanius collurio 
Dryoscopus cubla 
Chlorophoneus olivaceus 
Cinnyricinclus leucogaster 
Cinnyris afer 

Cinnyris chalbeus 
Chalcomitra amethystina 
Zosterops pallidus : 
Hyphanturgus ocularis 
Ploceus intermedeus 
Ploceus capensis 
Ploceus xanthops 
Quelea quelea 
FEuplectes cavensis 
Euplectes ardens 
Estrilda atrild 
Poliospiza gularis 
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Speckled mousebird 
Little bee-eater 

Lilac breasted roller 
Yellow fronted tinker barbet 
Golden tailed woodpecker 
Olive woodpecker 
European swallow 
Lesser striped swallow 
House marten 

Black headed oriole 
Southern black tit 

Black eyed bulbul 
Sombre bulbul 
Kurrichane thrush 
Familiar chat 

Cape robin 

Willow warbler 

Grass bird 

Bar-throated apalis 
Yellow breasted apalis 
Grey backed b. warbler 
Fantail cisticola 
Neddicky 

Le Vaillant’s cisticol 
Lazy cisticola 

Tawny flanked prinia 
Svotted flycatcher 
Dusky flycatcher 

Cape batis 

Nicholson’s pipit 

Striped pipit 

Tree pipit 

Yellow throated Longclaw 
Fiscal 

Red-backed shrike 
Puffback shrike 

Olive bush shrike 
Plum-coloured starling 
Greater double-collared sunbird 
Lesser double-collared sunbird 
Black sunbird 

Cape white-eye 
Svectacled weaver 
Lesser masked weaver 
Cape weaver 

Golden weaver 
Red-billed quelea 

Cape widow 

Red collared widow 
Common waxbill 
Streaky headed seed eater 


